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AericutTorat Sxow.—It is now too late, if 
not needless, that we should say more in refer- 
ence to this Exhibition. Doubtless every 
farmer in New-York State who could do so has 
ere this made arrangements to be among the 
army of visitors to Hamilton Square. There 
will also doubtless be present large delegations 
from’ Connecticut, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and other States. To promote the convenience 
of those who are not familiar with New-York 
city, we have again inserted a 


NEW-YORK CITY DIRECTORY AND MAP, 


which will be found on the 56th, 57th, and 58th 
pages. With this map, and the accompanying 
directions, a stranger can make his way through 
any part of the city wi' ‘\out difficulty. We also 
refer our readers to our advertising columns, 
and especially to page 61 for Hotels, Lodgings, 
Eating Houses, &c. 


PATENT CIDER MILLIS. 


THESE are convenient machines, better per-' 
haps for limited use than almost any other pa- 
tent of the kind, if people only knew how to 
manage them. The idea of a man’s taking one 
into his wagon, and traveling over the country 
to do up the apple grinding and squeezing of 
any one farmer within a few hours, is all non- 
sense. The pomace, to yield good cider for any 
purpose, requires to be exposed to the air ina 
broad, shallow vat, from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, according to the weather, and turn- 
ed two or three times with a wooden shovel, to 
absorb the oxygen of the atmosphere, which 
ripens, sweetens, and colors the liquor, giving it 
body. It should then be laid up, and pressed 
slowly, and for the best of cider, be twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours under the process. For 
vinegar, or apple butter; this course of proceed- 
ing is equally essential as when the cider is’ 
made for drinking. These articles require 
strong-bodied cider. The .chief objection to 
these modern, fast mills is, the application of 
iron teeth or graters, in the grinding process. 
Iron vitiates apple juices, and hence is ‘objec- 
tionable, if it remain long in contact with it. 
For large cider vats, the old-fashioned, wooden 
nut-mill, where it grinds the apple sufficiently 
fine, or better still, the revolving stone of four 
or five feet in diameter, moving in a circular vat 
or trough, and drawn by a- horse, are the best 
cider mills ever invented. New.things are not 


| first exhibition of the Virginia State Agricul- 


ing, 15 entries for plowing and 13. for spading. » 


VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


Last year we visited and reported upon the 


tural Society, and were so-well pleased that we 
designed to be present again this year, but we 
fear that ill health, -and-a‘press of duties in the 
office, will prevent our doing so. The Exhibition 
is to be held at Richmond, Oct. 80 to Nov. 38. 
There is a large number of premiums, many of 
them $50 to $100 each, and judging from what 
we have already seen, and what we learn by 
private letters, this show will be one of the 
best of ‘the season. 

eee 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY (CONN.) SHOW. 


One of the best local or County Shows we 
have ever visited, was held from Tuesday to 
Friday of last week, at Stamford, Fairfield Co., 
Conn. We have not space to go into particu- 
lars, bat must notice a few things. The 
town of Stamford alone, raised by subscrip- 
tion the amount of $1,015. A new tent cover- 
ing about 9,000 square feet, was purchased by 
the Society at a cost of some $700, out of sur- 
plus funds from last year. About $1,000 were 
given as premiums, Over $2,000 was realize 
this year from subscriptions, memberships, and 
shilling tickets of admission. 

The tent was well filled with agricultural pro- 
ducts and specimens of mechanical skill, The 
ladies contributed largely. Of vegetables, Joun 
W. Husparp exhibited 128 varieties, G. K. Rr- 
KER 94, and James W. Fautxner 79. There 
was & vety large and beautiful display of Amer- 
ican Poreelain, manufactured by the American 
Porcelain Gompany, of Green Point, L. I. Sev- 
eral swarms of bees, in hives filled with beauti- 

ful honey, attracted considerable attention. We 
pass over the fine carriages, agricultural imple- 
ments, clothing, &c., &c. 

Outside the tent, on a spacious field near by, 
was an extensive exhibition of animals, includ- 
ing sheep, swine, poultr¥, and some 200 horses. 

But the great feature of ‘the Show was the ex- 
hibition of working andfat-cattle and milch cows. 
Immense trains of oxen came in from different 
towns, one of which, from Greenwich, alone 
numbered 86 yoke. The fat cattle could’ 
scarcely be surpassed. We noticed two pairs’ 
of these, exhibited by Col. Taomas A. Mzap, of 
Greenwich, one of which weighed 4,800 Ibs., and 
the. other 4,300 Ibs. We did not remain to wit- 
ness the plowing and spading matches on Fri- 

day, for which there were, up to Thursday even- 





During the afternoon and sevening of each: 
day, meetings were held in: the :tent, during 
which speeches and brief. addresses: were made 





Barnum, Rev. E. H. Caapin, of ‘New-York; 
Grorce Warixe, Dr. Dapp, veterinary” sur- 
geon of Boston, ‘and “otteds. °olir, Tuvd, “of” 
the American Agricultwrist, was calléd out at 
different times to speak upon deep‘ ‘plowing, the 
inutility, a¢ a general thing, of soil analyses, the 
advantages and pleasures of a knowlédge of 
chemistry to tadies, and to‘present the claims of 
the Comecticut State Agricultural Society upon 
the farmers generally. He also pave'a brief ad: 
dress to the children of the public ‘and ‘private 
schools, who, in company with their ‘tenchets; 
visited the tent in a body on Wednesday after- 
noon. They came both from Stanford and the © 
neighboring towns. This was a very interest: 
ing feature of the exhibition, and worthy of im- 
jtation. Among the Vice stock, we ‘think the 
show of the human, from fifteen years down to 
two years and younger, not the least itnportant. 


ee ' 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
MOWERS, REAPERS, &C.,. AMONG FARMERS— 
OTHER HINTS. : 
Peruars in no one of the mechanical arts has 
there been greater improvements within ‘the 


d | past half century, than in thut of the manufac- 


ture of agricultural-implements. Within this 
time more has been done.to perfect the plow, 
than was done before for two thousand years; 
while harrows, rollers, :cultiyators, .shoyels, 
spades, hoes, forks, and many other.implements 
for the field and garden, have been improved 
in so superior a manner,.as-to have almost he- 
come new implements. But.the greatest labor- 
saving machines recently brought into use+- 
although not absolutely new inventions—are 
the mower, the horse-rake,.and hay-press; ithe. 
reaper, thresher, winnower,.and horse power. : 
The saving in labor,:at a time when. mogstin de- 
mand, and at its highest rates—in- theinvention 
and imaprovement of. harvest implements—is.im- 
mense ; but a. still. greater saving is im that of 
the hay and grain crops... By the use.of these 
implements the -farmer. is enabled. to, cut, his 
grass and grain.at the proper time, secure, them 
in the best condition, and get them.to.market 
in season. Previously there wasso much.Joss 
in hay and grain for want of hands; to. secure. 
them at the proper time.and in, .good bene 
that it was.often equivalent, to. one-fourth, and 
in some instances,,one-half, of the harvest... 
It gives us great pleasure.to observe that in- 
telligent farmers are becomingzalive.tetheir.true 
interests, in availing themselves. of the .use,of 
these new and. improved . implements ;, adding 
greatly thereby to the value of their..property, 


‘and not a little to their comfort and happiness,. 


Others not so well infortied still remain in the 








always the best, especially in cider making. 





by several gentlemen, including ‘Messrs. P.'T. 


background, and ate consequently laboring tn- — 
























der all the old disadvantages in cultivating their 
land. This’is owing doubtless more to the want 
of information than to any other cause; for 
surely no sensible man would stand long in his 
own light, if he knew how to obtain, and had 
proper confidence in such things as were re- 
quired for his advantage. 

Happily opportunities now present themselves 
to obtain this information in most of the great 
localities, in the establishment of agricultural 
warehouses, where these implements can easily 
be seen; but above all in the multiplicity of ag- 
ricultural Exhibitions, which are now annually 
held in every county of some of the States. To 
these we would particularly direct the attention 
of farmers. Here they will see many of these 
machines in operation, and be able to learn from 
occular demonstration what is most suitable for 
them to obtain, to cheapen and facilitate their 
operations on the farm. 

When an implement is too costly for one 
farmer to purchase, it is very easy for him to 
unite with his neighbors, and thus obtain it for 
general benefit. One reaper or mower, for ex- 
ample, may be sufficient to do the work for a 
dozen or more farmers, and do it in season; for 
their crops of grain and grass usually mature at 
quite different periods. It is the same also with 
horsepowers and threshers, and occasionally the 
case with a gang of plows, a large iron roller, 
&c. 

We respectfully suggest to the officers of the 
County Agricultural Societies, to take these 
things into consideration, as it would be very 
easy for them to procure a model set of imple- 
ments for general use. The money would be 
well laid out for these in most instances, if only 
kept on hand in some ‘central place, for the 
mere inspection of the farmer, and as a guide to 
his future purchases. 


eect 2 Ge 
COTTON IN ALGERIA. 


Nearty a column of the Moniteur is devoted 
to the public sale on the 26th ult., at Havre, of 
@ quantity of cotton from Algerie. It affirms 
that competent judges —Swiss, German and 
Manchester spinners, pronounced the article ex- 
cellent, and enunciated the wish that Algeria 
might soon become an important competitor of 
the United States, and “thus rescue European 
industry fromi the exactions, every year more 
and more marked, of the American planters.” 
The cotton was eagerly bought at good prices. 
Most of it will be manufactured for the Univer- 
sal Exhibition in the Champs Elysees. 

We rejoice in learning that this fine country 
is producing good cotton; but we think the 
tone of the Moniteure is very reprehensible in 
the manner of announcing it. American plant- 
ers make no “exactions.” They raise their 
cotton openly and above board; and when it is 
ready for market, they take of course the best 
price they can get for it. And this price is not 
so much fixed, let it be remembered, by the 
planter as by the English, French and German 
manufacturers. They pay what it is worth to 
them and no more, and simply because they 
cannot buy any where else so good a quality at 
80 low a price. This is the amount of their ex- 
action. 





To triumph over our passions, is of all con- 
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THE BEST £01L FOR FRUIT TREES. 


Arter almost a half century of experi- 
ence in raising fruit, we are decidedly of opin- 
ion, as a general rule, that the best soil on 
which to raise fruit, is that just cleared of a for- 
est. The surface should be rolling or descend- 
ing, and moderately dry and rich. Such ground 
needs little or no preparation ; the roots of the 
forest trees as they decay, keep it loose and mel- 
low, and afford the exact food necessary for a 
rapid and healthy growth of the fruit trees; and 
the soil abounds plentifully in those elements 
which are requisite to form the most perfect 
fruit. Another consideration, and a very im- 
portant one is, that fruit trees grown or recent- 
ly-cleared forest land, are much less diseased 
than those grown on old land, and the fruit is 
not near so liable to be attacked by insects. 

Any one going from an old settled country 
to a new one, will not fail to observe the re- 
markable difference between the trees and fruit 
of the one and the other. How much thriftier 
they are in the latter than in the former, and 
how much larger, fairer and more perfect the 
fruit. 

We would advise those contemplating setting 
out new orchards, if they have no wood land to 
clear for this purpose, to set apart as much as 
they desire for fruit, and let it grow up witb 
young forest or other trees as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Even a few years’ growth will answer a 
good purpose, provided they are cut down and 
allowed to lie on the land; and when dry, burnt 
off where they are, and the ashes permitted to 
remain. This is undoubtedly one of the best 
preparations and manures—if we may so use the 
term—that can be obtained. 

In growing peaches, &c., we have found— 
other things being equal—that new orchards 
usually did best planted on old orchard ground, 
the trees set as near as possible to the decaying 
stumps. Previous to planting, however, the 
soil should be broken up at least two feet deep, 
if possible, and ashes and such other fertilizers 
added as are necessary to insure a good growth. 

Granite soils are among the best for fruit, as 
this rock abounds in feldspar and mica, both of 
which contain potash—feldspar more than mica. 
As these rocks disintegrate and enter into the 
composition of the soil, they supply one of the 
most necessary elements for the formation of 
good trees and fruit. We will also add that 
some of the best orchards which we have seen, 
were on alluvial (loamy) soils, lying upon lime- 
stone rocks which came up near the surface. 


-—_——0-@-0———- 


THE CROPS. 





Ir is-greatly to the interest of farmers to be 
told the truth as near as it can be ascertained 
in regard to the crops. This we always endea- 
vor to do to the best of our ability. To flatter 
them with the idea that crops are short when 
they are not, and hold out the delusive prospect 
of continued high prices is extremely wrong. 

Those who have read our articles on this sub- 
ject for weeks past, know well that our opinion 
was, that crops were generally a full average or 
more, with the exception of corn and potatoes ; 
and that we maintained the former was not near 
so deficient as many imegined, and the latter had 
suffered little from the rot, and the late rains 





quests the most glorious.—Seneca, 


would probably make the yield of potatoes quite 





as large as that of last year, deducting what was 
then destroyed by the rot. 

It affords us pleasure to find the following 
candid and well-considered article in the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, on the ‘subject of the crops of 
the Western Middle States. We recommend its 
attentive perusal to all interested on the sub- 
ject. Prices have fallen somewhat since the 
article was written for the Gazette, but we let 
them stand as the writer put them down. 


The principal products of the middle West- 
ern States are corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and wool. Of these there is an 
admitted increase in oats, hogs, sheep, and wool ; 
wheat is an average crop, and cattle are fully as 
numerous as last year. Tobacco is probably 
short, and corn is certainly deficient from one- 
half to one-fourth. Now of all the staple pro- 
ducts named, corn and tobacco are the only ones 
short. Potatoes are also short, but on the other 
side there is an unusually abundant crop of hay. 

Taking Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mi- 
chigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, the aggregate products of leading arti- 
cles in 1850 were as follows: 


Rite. ccs. Se head... . ..9,652,900 
PEMOE 650 wees lester bush. . . ..47,598,000 
Er ae Pe do ....829,185,000 
RNs lceciteckacins do .....58,200,000 
na Ragas © AOS au 18,989,000 
MOOS. 58 SEER. do .....49,608,000 
GBS 5s cue. cs Sted head. . . ..14,526,000 
POMMOOB Ss). as eis ses se bush... ..15,697,000 


Corn, it is seen, is the largest crop, and there- 
fore it is the most important so far as regards 
domestic consumption; but for foreign export, 
wheat is the most valuable. Since the census 
of 1850, from which the above figures were ta- 
ken, was compiled, there have been four crops 
of corn including that now standing, and each 
of these, with the exception of tne latter, in- 
creased over that which preceded, and it is well 
known that the crop of 1858 was in the aggre- 
gate the largest gathered. Of this there is a 
large surplus still on hand—say ten. per cent. of 
the whole. Add to this the product of the in- 
creased breadth of the land planted, say ten per 
cent., and we have twenty per cent. to offset an 
estimated deficiency of say thirty-three per 
cent., leaving an actual deficiency of only about 
thirteen per cent. in supplies for the ensuing 

ear. 

i Corn is used chiefly for feeding cattle, and 
there are therefore substitutes for it. Hogs 
consume a large quantity, and for this mast can 
be substituted to a great extent; and the fact 
that there is an unusually large crop of mast in 
the country this season, is, therefore worthy of 
special notice. Asa substitute in feeding cattle, 
there are oats, of which there is an excessively 
heavy crop. Putting all these facts together, 
and we find nothing serious connected with the 
partial failure of the corn crop. 

Of wheat, we believe there is a full average. 
Oats, as already remarked, are largely in excess. 
Wool has increased, and so have sheep and 
hogs. Blending these several products into one 
grand aggregate, and the result will show an ez- 
cess rather than a deficiency as compared with 
last year. In hogs, the increase is immensely 
large over either of the last three years. To- 
bacco and potatoes are deficient in quantity, as 
also some minor products ; but there are others, 
not specified, which show an increase. So much 
for quantity. 

With regard to prices, it is evident that farm- 
ers are gaining largely over other seasons. 
Last year, it is very well known, was a season of 
very high prices, but current rates for most 
products, are above the average for that season. 
The following is a comparison of present prices 
and the averages for previous years, for a few 
articles : 

1851-2. 1852-8. 1858-4. Present 
prices. 





Corn per busb,....20 42 46 65 
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' that thongh the dry character of the season 
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WO, Svcs Silas ia ti — — 88 45 
WE DOEES. «Si didi San 60 75 185 125 
Flour per bbl..... 815 880 680 650 
Hogs per 100 lbs. 

Tn a 470 6814 447 500 


Potatoes, which usually range from 30 to 50 
cents per bushel, are now selling at $1 to $1 20. 
Beef cattle range from $5 50 to $7 per 100 Ibs. 
nett. Sheep are selling at $2 20 to $3 per 
head. Hay $15to$18 per ton. Wool is below 
last year’s prices, and this is about the only ar- 
ticle that is low. Weare aware that high prices 
are not favorable to the interests of the country 
at large, unless the demand is from abroad; but 
we have presented sufficient facts, both as re- 
gards quantity and value, to show most conclu- 
sively that those who have been engaged in cul- 
tivating the soil, are being amply paid, and thus 
we have prosperity at the base of all our inter- 


ests. 
te ee 


OONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

Tus first exhibition of the Connecticut State 
Agricultural Society, will open at New-Haven, 
on Tuesday next, (Oct. 10,) and continue until 
Friday afternoon. All possible efforts have 
been made by the indefatigable officers of the 
Society, to perfect every arrangement necessary 
to make the exhibition one worthy of the State, 
and they will doubtless succeed. The conve- 
nience of access from this city and State, as well 
as from New-Jersey, and the neighboring New- 
England States, will induce many visitors to at- 
tend from beyond the borders of Connecticut. 
The mechanics and traders of this city will find 
this Show a good opportunity to exhibit, and 
thus advertise their wares, and we hope the op- 
portunity will be embraced. Any persons de- 
siring further information can address the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Henry A. Dyer, Esq., at 
the New-Haven Hotel, New-Haven. 

The following are some of the arrangements 
by the Executive Committee: 


Persons desiring to exhibit are earnestly re- 
quested to make entries of such stock or other 
articles as they wish to enter for premiums, on 
or before Monday, the 9th. Entries may be 
made at the store of Munson & Johnson, 49 
State street, or at the business office on the 
grounds, in New-Haven, and the store of F. A. 
Brown, 182 Main street, Hartford, or by letter 
addressed Henry A. Dyer, New-Haven Hotel, 
New-Haven. 

On Tuesday, the 10th, the Judges will enter 
upon their examination. The grounds will be 
open on Tuesday to members of the Society. 

On Wednesday, 11th, the exhibition will be 
open to the public, and continue open three 
days. 

On Wednesday the trial of working-oxen will 
take place at 8 o'clock, P. M., with a loaded cart, 
on the grounds. 

Thursday morning, at 9 o’clock, will com- 
mence the exhibition of horses within the 
grounds; a fine half-mile track has been pre- 
pared, and every convenience for the proper 
display of this department has been arranged. 

On Thursday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, will 
take place the plowing-match, on the town farm 
near the enclosed grounds, 

On Friday, at 11 o’clock, A. M, will be de- 
livered the annual address, on the grounds. 
The reports of Judges and awards of premiums 
will be read at 2 o’clock, on the same day, at the 
same place, after which it is expected that per- 
sons having any articles on exhibiton will 
take charge of the same. 


(Oa 
Tae ‘Mast.”’—It is an extraordinary fact 


has cut off the late crops there is a most aston- 


and some of them, we are told will yield ten 
bushels, These acorns, we are informed by 
those who ought to know, for the purpose of 
fattening hogs, are equal to corn, particularly is 
it the case with the acorns from the white oak. 
Where our farmers live in the neighborhood of 
forests they will be able to make nearly their 
usual quantity of pork, especially if they have 
sufficient corn to feed their hogs a few weeks. 
Mast fed pork is not, however, in as high esteem 
as that which is corn fed; but a good deal of 
the former will be brought to market the com- 
ing fall.— Springfield (I1l.) Journal. 


———6- $e 
TO FARMERS. 


Ir is desirable, for the public benefit, that 
some distinct and absolutely convincing infor- 
mation be obtained, and made generally known, 
with regard to Azred agricultural laborers in 
the United States. For this purpose, replies to 
the inquiries made in this circular are requested 
from any persons willing to give them, from all 
parts of the United States. A digest of the ze- 
plies will be prepared and made public. Ad- 
dress 

F. L. Oumsrep, Southside, Staten Island, N. Y. 

I. Are the majority of hired agricultural la- 
borers in your vicinity native or foreign born ? 
(If foreign, please state of what nation.) 

II. (a) About what has been the average rate 
of wages, during the last five years, for able- 
bodied men of moderate capacity, able to plow 
and mow—board found by employer? (0) 
When hired by the day in the summer months? 
(c) When hired by the month in the summer 
months? (@) When hired by the day in har- 
vest season only? (¢) When hired by the 
month in harvest season only? (/) When 
hired for the whole year? 

IIT. What are the usual wages of raw hands, 
or recent emigrants unaccustomed to American 
implements and methods of labor, hired by the 
year, and board found by the employer? (a) 
speaking the English language? (0) not speak- 
ing English? 
IV. Do the majority of farmers (proprietors 
of Jand the chief value of which depends upon 
its agricultural productions) employ hired la- 
borers at all in your part of the country? 
VY. Could more laborers find employment 
steadily and permanently at the rate of wages 
you have mentioned ? 
VI. (1.) Is it a frequent, occasional, or ex- 
tremely rare occurrence for men who have been 
employed as hired hands upon farms within 
your observation, to come upon the public for 
support of life, or to be dependent in any way 
upon charity? (2.) Does this ever happen to 
men of sound body and not of intemperate ha- 
bits? 
VII. Is it a general occurrence within your 
knowledge that men who have been hired la- 
borers upon farms before they were twenty-five 
years old have become independent proprietors, 
or acquired property sufficient to be free from 
brs necessity of personal labor before they were 
fty. 
VIII. Are there many instances in your part 
of the country of men who have acquired wealth 
and positions of influence and honor, who have 
been previously employed as hired, agricultural 
laborers ? 
IX. Are the majority of agricultural laborers 
frugal (laying up or employing as permanent 
capital, one-half their ooruingy ane ambitious, 
having the purpose to own land, or otherwise 
live independently ? 
X. Do the majority of them take their meals 
at the same table with their employers? 
XI. Are they supplied with as much food as 
they wish to eat? 
XII. (1) Do they generally have meat in any 
form once every day? (2) Do they generally 
have fresh meat.once or oftener, each week? 
XIII. About what is the cost, per week, of 
laboring-men’s board ? 


You will confer a favor by adding any other 
information or suggestion you think proper with 
regard to the demand and supply of labor, or 
the condition and character of laborers. 

Information of a similar character is also de- 
sired with regard to female domestics. 


see Gree 
SHEEP BREEDING. 


We cut the following from the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, and recommend particularly attention to 
the writer’s objections to horns, Were we 
keeping Merinos or Saxons, we would soon 
breed off their horns; which we consider as ob- 
jectionable in these as in South-down or Long- 
wools. The horns could be easily got rid of in 
a few generations, by commencing with the 
male lambs, and searing with a red hot iron the 
first horny bulge which appears on the head. 
This is done without pain to the lamb, and pre- 
vents the future growth of the horn. Breed 
then from these bucks, and so continue a few 
generations, when nature will finally get tired 
of producing horns to be seared off with a red 
hot iron. 


Now is the time for flock-masters to look well 
to their ewes, selecting such as possess those 
characteristics which they desire to pe: 

and rejecting those that are fit for but 
the butcher. Sufficient attention is 

given to this point, for though it is perfectly 
true that the male, in all animals, is of more 
importance than the female, yet for the produc- 
tion of perfect animals, it is absolutely necessary 
that both male and female be well bred, and, if 
not individually perfect in every point, the con- 
formation of the two should be such as, when 
combined, form the animal desired. Good 
breeders understand this matter well, and assort 
their flock into several lots, procuring a buck 
for each lot with those points anand 

oped in which the ewes are most 

But a vast proportion of farmers who keep 
more or less sheep, neglect this matter alto- 
gether. They often procure a buck, which, 
however useful he might be for other flock, is 
totally unfit for that which he is in to 
serve. Again, in a large flock of ordinary 
sheep, there are often two or more kinds of 
ewes with characteristics entirely different from 
each other; hence, a buck that might be bene- 
ficial to the one would be altogether unsuited 
to the other, and more likely propagate imper- 
fections than to neutralize them ; yet how com- 
mon is it to let the whole flock run together, 
and have the indiscriminate use of the same 
bucks. With judicious selection any of our or- 
dinary heterogeneous flocks might, in a few 
years, be vastly improved without any more ex- 
pense than is incurred by the present heedleas, 
careless, and unprofitable system of 

The present price of mutton has led many, 
in this vicinity, at least, to cross their common 
Merino sheep, with a Leicester or Southdown 
buck, for the purpose of obtaining good-sized 
lambs for the butcher. We believe mut- 
ton will always command a good higher 
than at present, and that this of cross- 
ing fine-wooled with mutton sheep, will be the 
most profitable species of sheep husbandry.— 
We do not like to recommend any one to breed 
from such a cross, yet we are not sure but a lit- 
tle South-down blood would improve the size, 
constitution, and O rastetialy taj of our com- 
mon sheep, without injuring the qual- 
ity of wool. 

The time to place the bucks with the ewe de- 
pends upon the location, the breed, and the ob- 
ject of the breeder. Asa general thing, it»is 
not desirable to have lambs before there is some 
grass for the mother, and as ewes go from. 22 to 
23 weeks, it is easy to calculate in any individ- 
ual case. In Western New-York, the first of 
November is considered best. At this season 





XIV. Are they generally decently and com- 
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fortably clothed ? 


grass is scarce and innutritious, and it is par- 
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rly desirable that ewes be well kept w. 
biel ‘is with them ; ‘it will be advan 
to givé then a little ‘clover, 
cake, ahd to keep them at 


: 
sheds, -Ttis well'to give ‘the buck a Tittle’ 
‘Prain or vil-cake separate from the ewes. 
and attention to the flock at this season, and 
during the winter,-will be amply rewarded by 
an increased number of large and healthy 
lambs, and by iiére Wool of & Superior quality. 
Remember that warmth is equivalent to food, 
‘and that’salt and ‘water are essential to health, 
ee ee, ‘in feeding is very desirable. 

7 r writer, in the same ‘paper, has well 
- expressed.an opinion we have leng entertained, 
ja refpranee ta borne on sheep, We should ex- 
tend the inquiry to all animals. Horns on the 
living ate ose for nothing but to wound ‘and 
destroy. _We, hence, go for short-horns, and 
eventually, for an improved breed with no 
herns.at.all. For wild animals, they are useful 
for defence ; on domesticated, they are good for 
nothing. e writer referred to says: 

“There are ‘two reasons which induce me to 
offer-a few remarks to the farmer on the sub- 
ject of polied-sheep. Qne is, I believe a decided 
advantage may result to the wool-growing com- 
munity from a consideration of the subject. 
The other is, Iam now compelled to buy horned 
rams for a cross of blood, because I cannot get 
such polled ones as I desire, that are not nearly 
allied to my own stock. 

‘L-believe that nearly all middle and long 
wooled sheep are polled, while the males of the 
finer-wooled varieties are usually horned. 

‘Lhaye for many years regarded horns on 
sheep in a domesticated state, as not only a use- 
less,-but.a troublesome and expensive append- 
age; and in 1845, fortunately getting hold of a 
‘wery superior polled ram, { commenced to try 
to breed a flock which should. be hornless. J 
pemecdiad iby not only selecting polled rams, 

ut-so far as practicable, perfect polled: ewes 
also;. and here let me remark, a ewe that ap- 
pears to.the casual observer to be without horns, 
isnot alwaysa perfect poll. There must bea 
cavity; imstead of a fullness, where the horns 
usually attaches, or she cannot be depended 
upon to produce polled lambs with certainty, 
although. the ‘sire be polled. 

The ‘result. of my eight.years’ labor is, I do 
not.new-have but one-herned ram lamb in about 
ten. or-twelve ; aud I do. not believe that I have 
sacrificed one iota in form or. constitution, or in 
quatity or quantity of wool. 

-.Some of ray objections to hornsare briefly as 


ws 
1, The substance that goes to make horns, is 
the same that enters into the composition of 


»MeeTf rams are polled, you may let all the 
pure-blooded ones run entire, to the age of one 
or-two years, and then, any that are rejected as 
reams, will make as good wethers as if gelded 
while lambs. 

3. Where horned rams run in a flock in sum- 
mer, they /are sure to fight, and if they do not 
killeach other outright, lose the skin about the 
horns, become fiy-blown, and without constant 
cane, more or less of them die. 

é 5 who has anes in wool 
growing -ever twenty years, and who keeps near 
one thousand sheep, told me he annually lost 

tTams from these causes to pay all bis 
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CAPITAL IN FARMING. 

‘Tue merchant who, having occasion for a 
capital of ten thousand dollars in his business, 
should reduce it.one half for fear of losing it, 
would be deemed unfit for his employment. If 
his capital, under his own care, paid twelve per 
cent., while in the bank it paid but six, he 
would hardly be thought sane, if he should 
change it. 1f, with his capital and labor, in the 
first case, he could make two thousand dollars 
annually ; in the latter, he could make but one 
thousand,—a sum which would barely pay his 
family expenses'and leave him nothing for the 
enlargement of his business. 

Yet the folly, which is so transparent in the 
case of the merchant, is hardly noticed in the 
farmer. He flatters himself that, because he 
he has made his income meet his expenses, he 
has lost nothing. He has conducted his opera- 
tions upon a very prudent scale, because he has 
incurred no debt and all his investments are 
perfectly safe in the soil; though that soil has 
not paid him two per cent. above working ex- 
penses. 

In nothing are our farmers more deficient, 
save in knowledge, than in the use of capital in 
their business. In very many cases they have 
not half capital enough, and in many more the 
capital is invested in the wrong place. A farm- 
er with five or ten thousand dollars, is much 
more likely to invest the whole of it in acres, 
than in the materials to work his acres with, 
profitably. The old adage has been handed 
down, that “the soil will not run away,” and he 
has implicit faith in its truth. This course is 
like that of the merchant, who should invest all 
his capital in‘a warehouse much too large for 
his business, while he hired but a few hundred 
for his stock in trade. More than half the pro- 
perty of most of our farmers is in the shape of 
unproductive capital. The unused acres do not 
pay the taxes on them; and yet they would 
think it in the straight road to ruin to sell an 
acre, and invest its price in labor or manure, 
which would bring them in a large return, in 
less than six months. 

Any man competent to manage a farm can 
make better use ‘of his capital than to loan it at 
six or seven per cent. If all the wants of his 
farm are not ‘fully met, and he lacks capital, he 
can afford to hire it at those rates, until they 
are met. It will be an injury to him not to use 
capital enough, just as serious as it is to the 
merchant, or to the mechanic. If he under- 
stands his business he is just as safe in hiring 
capital as any other business man. 

It is good economy to use capital freely to 
stock a farm to the extent of its capacity. If 
you have pasturage for twenty cows, and milk 
but fifteen, you lose the profit of five. If the 
profits on a cow are ten dollars a year, you sink 
fifty dollars as palpably as if you threw it into 
the dock. You need all the stock your farm 
will support, in order to make manure, and to 
enlarge its capacity for future working. There 
are few farms that, with a judicious manage- 
ment, may not be made increasingly productive 
and profitable for some years to come. 

The quality of stock, too, is to be regarded 
in ‘the use of ‘capital. It is much better econ- 
omy to pay the value of a good milker, than to 
buy a poor cow at any price. Some are such 
miserable milkers, or the quality is so poor, that 
they will give you no profit. 

quality of seed for your crops is as well 
worth looking to as the quality of live stock. 
Hybrids atid foulseed are not worth buying at 


Cows ‘so! 
$205 each. 


any price. ‘Olean grass seed, clean oats, wheat, 


and rye, sound; well-ripened corn adapted to 
your climate, are safe investments. 

The farmers are not so deficient in these mat- 
ters as they are in the employment of fabor. It 





takes money to pay the hired man, and money 
is not always to be had. It will not do to 
hire too much help,” is another-of the old saws 
that tradition has handed down to us, in which 
there is supposed to be embodied a large share 
of the wisdom of antiqhity. “It-will not do to 
hire too little labor,” is a saying quite as pithy 
and worthy of attention. A railroad contractor, 
who needed a hundred hands to finish his sec- 
tion in three months, would be a fool to employ 
twenty-five for a year, if his own time in direct- 
ing their operations was worthy any thing. He 
could direct the labors of asmallone. A farm- 
er, who attends to his business in person, can 
lay out the work of ten men almost as easily as 
of two. If there is.a profit on the labor of one 
man, there is ten times.as much an the labor of 
ten men, Yet most of our farmers overlook this, 
and vainly endeavor to make their business pro- 
fitable by employing one man to a hundred 
acres of land. 

What would be thought of a merchant who 
had business for five clerks, and should try to 
get along with one? Would he not very soon 
have occasion to complain of hard times? Yet 
this is about the scale on which multitudes 
employ farm labor. The result is that few 
acres are tilled, and these are not half worked 
with the plow, harrow, cultivator or hoe. 
Agriculture is a poorly-rewarded business, and 
he is a happy son, who escapes from the drud- 
gery of the New-England farm to the work- 
shop or the counting-room. 

Good tools is another safe investment for the 
farmer. Every one of our readers who works 
an acre of soil should not fail to visit some one 
of the Agricultural Fairs this fall, for the pur- 
pose of secing the improvement in these imple- 
ments. In this item alone, it will pay the ex- 
penses of a trip to Boston or New-York, Pro- 
vidence or Worcester, as the case may be. The 
best plow will.save a great deal in horse or ox 
flesh, in the course of a season, and do its work 
far better, and secure better crops. It will not 
do for a farmer now, to overlook the cultivators 
and seed-sowers, the’harrows, and other labor- 
saving implements, that offertheiraid. Let him 
study their character and uses, and introduce 
them upon his farm without delay. Many of 
them will pay for themselves in a single season. 

But, in nothing upon the farm, will capital 
pay a larger interest than when invested in ma- 
nures, or in the material for their manufacture. 
“Fertilizers” is the great want of our hard- 
cropped New-England farm. The daughters of 
the horse-leech are not half so importunate in 
their cry of “give, give,” as our hungry soils. 

This is the cry of our mowing fields, that do 
not yield a ton to the acre. You may safely 
give them manure until they yield three tons. 
Here is an acre and three-quarters in sight from 
our window that has but nine tons of hay this 
summer, and it has not been plowed these 
twenty years. It is liberally dosed with stable 
manure, liquid and solid, every spring ; and it 
pays back for all that is given. We tried an 
experiment with guano and super-phosphate of 
lime on mowing land, and, in the increasing 
yield of hay, got back the capital and more than 
ten per cent. profit. 

This is the cry of our pastures. By the ap- 
plication of guano and super-phosphate of lime, 
they may easily be made to yield twice their 
amount of feed, and you may safely double 
your stock upon the sane number of acres. On 
pastures at a distance from the farm, these are 
far the most economical dressings. 

Every acre under the plow calls for more ma- 
nure. No farmer should be satisfied till he gets 
at Teast his eighty bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre. Manure and good tillage will bring 
every cultivated acre to this degree of fruitful- 
ness. By all means, employ capital enough to 
make the most of your stock in the manufactur- 
ing of manures upon your own premises. Se- 
cure labor enough to open that muck mine this 
fall, and compost a few hundred loads with a 
quarter of its balk of stablemanure. Whoever 
does this, and carefully notes the results, we are 
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confident willneed no further exhortation from 
any quarter,:to use more capital in farming:— 
W.. C.,; in Norwick Eéaminer. 
ail G2 
{For the American Agriculturist. 
HIDE: FLESHING [AS A MANURE. 

ANIMAL manure is not appreciated according 
to its: merits. Those who have tested it pro- 
nounce it superior to stable: manure. Last 
year I buried at the foot of some-grape vines, a 
quantity of fleshings of hides—which I obtained 
at « tannery—causing them to grow amazingly ; 
far more than I had’ anticipated. They did not 
yield any fruit in consequence of their being 
lately-set out. I also mixed some of the flesh- 
ings in the mold of the strawberry beds, and 
the fruit they bore was exceedingly large and 
plenty; so much so that it caused many remarks, 
particularly in regard to their size. This last 
spring I dug a number of holes, of some: six’ or 
eight inches in depth, put in a shovel full of this 
animal manure, covered it with earth, and 
planted cucumbers and watermelons on top, 
which came up in nearly half the time that the 
others did not so planted, and: looked more dark 
and rank. From what little experience I have 
had with animal manure, and. also from what 
I have learned in regard to it, I would advise all 
farmers who can obtain a dead dog, calf, cow or 
horse, to bury a portion of their carcases at,the 
foot of their fruit vines, or trees. In so doing 
they will ascertain what its true merits are. 
Doubtless many of them have observed how 
flourishing and thrifty the grass and weeds will 
grow where the body of a horse or cow has, or 
is; decomposing. Test it for yourselves. E. 


———-¢-e—__- 
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GATHERING INDIAN CORN: 


Messrs. Eptrors :—In your 27th No. of the 
new series, a correspondent from Virginia 
wishes to know among’ his numerous inquiries, 
how we Northerners harvest Indian corn so as 
to make the most of the stalks for fodder. I 
am‘aware of the difficulty that one will have to 
encounter to answer the question propounded, 
satisfactorily. There are many: circumstances 
that would render a particular mode of harvest- 
ing Indian corn necessary in the northeastern 
States, that would not apply with equal force 
in Virginia: For instance, it is necessary in 
short seasons to so prepare the stalks that an 
early autumn frost will ‘not injure either them 
or the corn, and it is also necessary that every 
farmer who keeps stock should provide suffi- 
cient fodder for his cattle to eat during the long 
cold winters. To do this, often occupies the 
farmets much of the best of the summer months. 
Neither of these circumstances have much bear- 
ing‘on'a Virginia farmer. These two consider- 
ations have caused our ‘northeastern farmers 
much anxiety; so much so,that mary of the 
more observing have noted facts connected with 
the modes of harvesting corn, but they have 
not come to the same conclusion, although each 
feels sure that his adopted mode is better than 
any other. 

etween the years of 1830 and 1847, I had 
opportunities of witnessing the ‘result of num: 
berless experiments in’ several of the Eastern 
States. Many were so. conducted: as to leave 
but little room for doubt as to their utility. My. 
own experience, assisted with the above named 
facts, forbids the idea of a first-rate crop of corn, 
and a first-rate quality of fodder at the same 
time, although each may be fair or tolerably 
good. The reason is, that.one is produced at the 
expense of the other. But if [ wanted to make 
the most [ could of both corn and fodder, and 
cultivated corn much north of New-York city, I 
would pursue a course nearly as follows: 

First I would so manure.and till the ground 

hat-nothing but the season should prevent my 
getting upwards of sixty bushels of shelled corn 
o the acre, Next I would let it stand, stalks 


and all, until most of the ears were hard, and a 
few of the early ones quite ripe. The most ex- 
peditious way of shocking is to’ let'two men 
work’ in company, each: with an’ instrument 
called a corn cutter: (Grain sickles are very 
much in use among the eastern farmers.) They 
each take: two rows, and begin by cutting the 
first two ‘hills of the inner rows: They clasp 
all the stalks in one hand while they cut them 
with the other, The clip should bestruck ‘ina 
drawing manner, not over four inches from the 
ground, at the same time bending the:stalks 
slightly toward the body, as this assists the op- 
eration of the cutter. Then he‘should’ pass:to 
the next hill; and'so manage as to let his first 
cut hill lean against the stalks of the second, 
and atthe same time pass‘ the arm in a back: 

handed manner, so as'to draw'the uncut with 
the cut stalks’ under the arm, and at the same 
time strike as before, which gives him two hills, 
and his partner having two hills of stalks, each 
should raise’ his’ cut stalks and move them into 
the space ahead of where the second hills stood. 

Let the lower ends spread'so as'to brace each 
other, as they are letlean together at ihe top. 

They. should then step back, and in like manner 
cut the first two hills of their outside rows, and 
set the stalks against the first set up, and’ then 
each cuts two hills more from each row and 
brings back to the shock, and sets them’ up'so 
as to strengthen the shock. One now selects a 
band from some one of the barren stalks; while 
the other gathers the tops together as near the 
top as is possible to hold the stalks up, and then 
the band is fastened. Care should be taken to 
so place the lower ends of the stalks that a free 
circulation of air 'might.pass through the stalks, 

and thus dry them.. This gives sixteen hills to 
a shock, and the shock stands in the center 
space of the sixteen hills. It should so stand 
until the fall rains commence, when, in dry 
weather, enough should be taken under cover to 
keep the hands at work husking the corn 
through the wet days. The fodder should be 
so kept as not to get entirely dry, nor’ allowed 
to mold, as either is an injury. Many-pile: it 
up mixing their'wheat straw with it and thus 
improve both. ° 

I have seen corn harvested in a:‘great many 

different ways in ‘the Eastern States, and the 
fodder cured in different ways, 'too, but when 
both are an object, the above is the most expe- 
ditious as well as ‘economical. The entire stalks 
are very good fodder when thus cured; andias 
they are not a quarter so large‘nor half so hard 
either, they dry much quicker, and» therefore 
in all respects, easier to manage than the stalks 
of such corn as I have seen growing ‘in Virginia. 
There are many methods in’ practice among the 
northern farmers; too many'to detail. 


Morristown, N. J. J. H. D. 
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DEEP PLOWING A AND MANURE. 


As T now look uver'a ‘a portion of the Mohawk 
flats and on the sides of tiic contiguous hills, I 
can see that vegetation is making rapid progress. 
The luxuriant gtass and towering pines that 
grow there, are indebted to the earth for their 
sustenance. Deprive them of mold, how soon 
they die; but enrich the earth, and how. astonish- 
ingly fast they grow. As the earth ‘supports 
nearly all ne how exceedingly judicious we 
should’ be in the management of our land. 

There is nothing that presents a subject of such 
vast importance to the human race as this; it 
can be classed, with those that are the most dif: 
ficult that can be discui As plants are per- 
petually confined to the same’ portion of earth, 

by being destitute of the’faculty of locomotion, 
they are compelled to seek, for that prepes ali- 
ment indispensable. to. their wtb, ini..tha 
ground in which. they chance to be. located: 
Consequently how aa ag itis for. the ground 
to be loose, so that; the: roots can freely, 


the soil, 


ni. that | the Daisy ap 


ble farming, .. Deep . plowi 
- it and ie thcop ot ae — 
clayey —immediate jacent, their a 

of ale or other light seil; for, by. cael 
plow to. run the soils are in..a-meapu: 
mixed together, rendering. one | 
the other more compact, It, is, al 





the soil which 
a considerable depth, to’ ture, up.a,partion © 
which has been made fertile by the nutritious 
substances, that havé been carried down by 
rain andmelied SM@M chad 

Farmers are pote laboring under one 
great hallucination by being destitute of. the 
antes tas nate of -their tand.; oe 

m t we. must:resort to eXp 
ments’ or ‘ehemical analyses. I; prefer the 
former; still I value the Tater, ad he jengado 
suggest proper ee rable are 
generally’ composed: of lime, — 
magnesia, oxyde of iron, and saline sg 
According to the various proportion of thas 
ingredients arises the: diversity of soils. 
these ingredients are rightly proportioned, the 
relative degree of fertility depends.on the quan- 
tity of vegetable and animal substances: that 
are mixed with them. Asa. general,,thing, 
there is an insufficiency of these two manures 
in our land. Consequently the effect of: barn: 
yard manure is exceedingly propitious, neyer- 
theless many of our farmers are so, consum- 
mately negligent, or inadvertent, as to allow it 
to be thrown from their stables in places,-ex- 
posed to the drenching rains of. spring, and. it 
receives frequently all the summer showers pre- 
vious to its being applied to. the: land, thus los- 
ing nearly one-half of. its: intrinsic value, much 
to the detriment of the husbandman.._ Jt is un- 
iversally admitted that continued: cropping im- 
poverishes the soil, particularly whenit is not 
abundantly: manured, for each crop diminishes 
the quantity of vegétable.and, animal matter, 
and, if long continued, comes Po em 


—— @-e—_——_- 
THE WHITE DAISY. 
Or all the pests that.afilict the farmer, none I 
deal with better deserves the appellation, intol- 
erable, than the White Daisy. seed is long, 
slender, brown, and the rapidity with which it 
spreads demands of the farmer the most untir- 
ing diligence in itsextermination. The movi 
of hay in winter, has seeded the road-sides’ 
this town, and they now preseht, for miles, a 
bordering, of daisies. From a fiw seeds sown 
when layiag land down to grass, we have whole 
acres now thickly in blossom. 
The rapidity with which the daisy’ increases, 
be seen from the following:’ I’ to-day 
pula in my meadow a stool probably’ three 
years old, from which had grown 26 stalks, 
bearing fifty-one blossoms. I counted 300 seeds 
in one blossom. Another stool lias sixty stalks, 
and at above rate over one hundred 
Putting the number of seeds per blossonrat'200, 
we have for the last stool 20,000 seeds ;: and-for 
the first my Teams little plot of ground, 
about four feet i? ‘putled 
ing at above: rates, puted 6 sly 
seeds. 
Need more convincing proofs ‘be® added, to 
prove to the most er the ema 
of being wide awake in the 
these pests ?—and yet we see 
quiet ease, 13 and after year, ‘ile theg are pte 
* a ma and increasing in a ratio of unex- 
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t, going over the field, fence-corners, and 


A FAMILY OF SIX. 


of an active, happy, and energetic race—cease- 


abound, cutting off the flowers 
ned, will do the work if pur- 
three years carefully. We never, 
observations, saw a farm so thoroughly 
as the Highland Farm of the 074 

., in Montgomery county, an 
ceed opted was to top all trouble- 
before the seeds matured. Some 
as dock, will have to be taken by the 
roots. — Germantown Telegraph. 


00-0 ——— 


In the Patent Office Agricultural Report of 
1852 and 1858, there is a communication from 
. J. L. Balthorpe, of Salem, Fauquier, -Oo., 
Va., from which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 


septa: 
| rile 


The cost of rearing a colt until three years 
old.—A good colt at weaning—say four months 
—is worth twenty-eight dollars; first year’s 
keeping, twelve dollars; second year, fifteen 

; next twelve months, fifteen; which 
will bring the colt to three years at a cost of 
seventy dollars. Average value at that age, 
ninety dollars. 

Treatment of brood Mares.—Having owned 
a stallion for several years, I have observed 
that mares are much surer to prove in foal 
when not suffered to run on red clover, o ae 
sappy grass ; if the season is wet, it is to 
keep them ‘on dry food, until the time the 
horse’s service is past. There is no objection to 
their being used, but they should always be 
used with a great deal of care, never overdone 
with heat or fatigue. When they have gone 
some eight or nine months, they should be kept 
apart from other horses, or at least see that 
that they are not kicked or jammed by them ; 
and when they are within a few weeks of foal- 
ing, it is well to turn them on a meadow or 
grass lot that is clear of ditches or abrupt 
streams, as mares are naturally inclined to foal 
near a stream of water; and I have more than 
once known colts to be lost by being dropped 
in, or so near a branch, that they have fallen in 
before they were fully able to walk. 


———+-4-e—_— 


Posterior Inventive Gentus.—Mr. John M. 
Ware, of Seabrook, N. H., has recently ob- 
tained a patent for holding cow’s tails still dur- 
ing the operation of milking. The machine is 
fastened to one of the animal’s hamstrings, and 
the tail is compressed. Mr. Ware politely 
styles his discovery the Milker’s Protector. His 
claim is as follows: “I claim the Milker’s Pro- 
tector, constructed as specified, viz.: a combi- 
nation of ham-strings and tail nippers, applied 

and made to operate as described.” 
This is, in one sense, a step backward in science. 


—~-9-2-——— 


Tux Rice Crop.—We are assured on author- 
ity entitled to great confidence, that the loss of 
the rice crop on the Savannah and Ogeechee 
rivers, by the storm of the 8th inst., will be fuliy 
three-fourths; on the Altamaha about one- 
third ; and on the Satilla nothing. On the ri- 
vers between Savannah and Charleston, the pro- 
bable loss may be estimated about halfi—Sa- 
vannah Georgian. 


et tae in 


Poise or Vartovs Axmats.—The pulse of 
several of our domestic animals, as given by 
Vatel, in his Veterinary Pathology, is nearly as 
follows: Horse, from 82 to 38 pulsations per 
minute; ox or cow, 25 to 42; ass, 48 to 54; 
sheep, 70 to 79; goat, 72 to 76; dog, 99 to 100; 
cat, 110 to 120; rabbit, 120; guinea pig, 140; 
duck, 135; hen, 140. 


———6-9-faeee 


Tae Corn Cror.—The Worcester Spy sa’ 
corn crop in Central Mastachasetsa, 


es 
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be quite 





the 
oy uite an average one. Pota- | conseq 


Tae Dayton, Ohio, Gazette—on the authority 
of “an eye witness, a lady of character,” of 
that city, “who saw and counted the children, 
and had the mother’s word that they were all 
hers, at a single birth”—gives an account of 
six babies that lately passed in charge of their 
mother, a German woman, through that place, 
to visit their paternal parent in that vicinity, 
who had been taken sick at a place where he 
had been employed at work. 

“She had with her in a wagon, snugly prop- 
ped in a wine basket, the six children. They 
were not much bigger than apple dumplings, 
but seemed to be wide awake and kicking. 
They were six months old, all boys, and all as 
near of a size as possible, except the runt of 
the party, which is described as being the 
smallest mortal, of its age, ever seen.” 

The same paper goes on to say that while 
there are many well-attested cases of five child- 
ren, there is but one case recorded of six at a 
birth, and about this there is much doubt. It 
happened in the day of Dr. Pare, an eminent 
French surgeon and writer of the year 1590, 
The mother, who was the wife of Lord Malde- 
mere, died after delivery, and but one of the 
children lived, succeeding to his father’s title 
and estates. 

There is a legend that a Guelph ancestress to 
the present Queen of England had twelve child- 
ren at one birth, but, although credited by the 
faithful, this is, of course, not generally be- 
lieved. 

This German woman, with her six simulta- 
neous infants, should visit the “baby show” 
which was last year appointed to come off at 
Springfield the present fall. She would, un- 
doubtedly, take the highest prize if quantity 
entitle her to it. 9 ct aaRie a% to 

In Cuba the goats are employed as wet- 
nurses for infants, evincing much maternal care 
and affection for the “‘wee ones” entrusted to 
their charge—running to them when they cry, 
leaping upon the bed to give them sustenance, 
and freely using their horns upon any one that 
molests them. If the same custom were 
adopted in some of our American cities, instead 
of using the milk of diseased and drunken 
cows, fed on the refuse slops of distilleries, the 
bills of mortality would show less deaths 
among our younger population. Lest there 
should be some difficulty in getting the requi- 
site number of new milch goats, it would, per- 
haps, be safer for them to remain in the more 
healthy locality of their birth, where pure milk 
is to be obtained, till after they are weaned. 
Till then we hope the Dayton Gazette will have 
an eye to this remarkable brood, while we con- 
gratulate the parents upon their promising pros- 
pects of having a family. 

Napoleon, in reply to Madame de Stael, said 
that she was the greatest woman who was the 
mother of the most children, and he would pro- 
bably have conferred on this mother, special 
honors, and upon the father the order of Legion 
of Honor. Sir Isaac Newton, at his birth, was 
so small as to be placed in a pint cup, head and 
shoulders; and there is no knowing what these 
little ones may become.—V. Y. Times. 

We can make a better suggestion than goat’s 
milk, Send down East for one of that man’s 
famous Devon cows, which he says, makes a 
pound of butter from every four quarts of 
milk. If the babies could drink such rich milk 
as this, we have no doubt it would expand their 
puny proportions so rapidly that they would 
grow up to be the Brobdinags instead of Lil- 
liputians of the land. 

— 

Tae Waee, Anmmatcute.—Ehrenberg, from 
actual observation, found that the rotifera laid 
four eggs a day—that the young, when two days 
old, followed the same law as their parents; 
uently, a single one in ten days had a 
family of 1,000,000, in eleven days 4,000,000, 





less in search of prey, and a famous feast for a 
larger animal. The rotifera delight in the sua- 
shine, and when the bright luminary is hidden 
behind the clouds, the animals sink down to the 
bottom of the water, and there remain. When 
their haunts are becoming much evaporated, 
they rise to the top, and give a bright red tint 
to it; but when caught and placed ina jar, their 
beautiful color fades ina few days. Locomotion 
is performed by swimming, the rotary action of 
the crowns of cilia impelling it forwards; in 
other instances it bends its body, then moves 
its tail up towards the head, which it can do 
from having two processes that act as feet, near 
to the tail; it then jerks its head to a further 
distance, again draws up its tail and so proceeds 
on its journey. Another peculiarity they possess 
of drawing in the head and tail until nearly 
globular, from remaining in this condition fixed 
by the sucker; at other times they become a 
complete ball, and can be rolled about by any 
agitation in the water.—The Microscope. 
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Macuinery 08. Fincers.—There is no danger 
that fingers will ever prove superflous, or stout 
bodies seem unnecessary. Fingers will always 
be handy to reckon on, and muscular power 
will assist in making the effective gestures at a 
stump speech. But for the old uses, they are 
certainly to be in less demand hereafter. We 
have preached, exhorted, written editorials 
against the habit our girls have fallen into, of 
neglecting their knitting and sewing, to spin 
street-yarn and read novels. It has not proved 
of much use. So stockings are knit by looms 
now, and the sewing-machines are constructed 
to sew better, stronger, more evenly, and much 
steadier, than even our model daughters could. 
Our mail carriers loitered to tell stories by the 
way. Our post-boys stopped to trade horses on 
their route. So the telegraph was invented, 
and the lightning, which has no voice, except a 
kind of thundered Dutch, has the contract; 
and now a man of sedentary habits, at each end 
of a wire that may be any thing but endless, 
will do the work of hundreds of steady post- 
boys, and as many $200 horses. Jonathan is 
hard to suit. He grudges the time of his boby— 
who ought to be at school—that has to feed the 
machine which does a hundred men’s work. 
We went a day or two since to see Wilkinson’s 
“Endless Register’—a printing press that 
feeds itself, cuts the sheets as they roll, lays 
them straight when printed, and carries them 
away. The next step will be to build an auto- 
maton type setter—that will follow copy toa 
dot. Then a Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge must be sure to keep on hand a 
supply of cheap books, for the use of the poor 
lad, who has the dull job of winding up the 
Automaton Type Setter, and seeing that the 
printing press does not strike off extras unor- 
dered, that the boy may improve his mind dur- 
ing the long leisure of his appointed ten hours 
labor.—lV. Y. Times. 


8 ee 


S. M. Baxer, a Pickaway farmer, has owned 
during the past year, upwards of three thousand 
cattle; his capital actively employed in this bu- 
siness being something over $150,000.—Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 

——— | 


Enctanp Learyina From America.—A cor- 
responden: of the Boston Chronicle says that 
the Massachusetts Arms Company, at Chicopee 
Falls, are now constructing for the British gov- 
ernment a complete set of machinery for doing 
gun work. The machines are modelled from 
those at the arsenel in Springfield, which every 
one who has visited there has seen to their as- 
tonishment and admiration. 


ieciamnakcncomeenaned 
' Tae number of hogs assessed in Kentucky 
this year is 1,515,690, being an increase over 
last year of 185,807 head. 
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TEA. 


Tae tea plant is a pretty shrub, growing from 
two to five feet high, though unmolcsted, it is 
said to attain the height of thirty feet. It is 
cropped down every season, so that the new 
shoots may produce a great quantity of leaves. 
It is planted in rows like hedges, and in hills 
like corn. The blossoms look and smell like 
those of the apple tree. Each shrub produces 
from five to ten ounces. All the varieties are 
comprised under two kinds, green and black 
tea, which differ from each other only as they 
are gathered early or late in the season. Tea 
gathered early is better, the young leaves hay- 
ing a stronger and richer flavor. The great 
number of varieties arises mostly from differ- 
ences in manufacture or preparation—a few 
only from mixing and scenting. In America, 
we are apt to suppose Hyson, Green, Black, 
Souchong, &c., so many distinct kinds, whereas 
there are only two kinds, Green and Black. 

Nongyong receives its name from the place 
where it grows. Bohea, so called because it is 
raised on two hills of that name. Being gath- 
ered after the rains, and latest, it is the poorest 
kind of tea. The time of gathering Green tea 
1s in March, April, or May, and that for Black 
tea is in June, July, or August. 

Good tea is raised in Java, Sumatra and Hin- 
dostan, as well as in China. In point of soil 
and temperature, it would probably flourish as 
well in the United States, but it can never be 
cultivated with profit till the price of labor is 
greatly reduced. 


———0-0-0—— 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS. 


Any of our readers who have the curiosity 
can call and examine the colored plates of the 
beautiful flowers described here. We cannot 
give them in our publication, and common ink 
engravings would convey no idea of their res- 
plendant coloring. The largest of these spe- 
cimens are two and a half inches across the 
petals, They are the most magnificent speci- 
men we have seen within our recollection. 


We present our readers this month with a 
double plate, representing some of the new va- 
rieties of our three largest raisers, Messrs. Fos- 
ter, Hoyle & Beck, and which are to be sent out 
in the autumn of the present year. In spite of 
some severe remarks from the editor of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, this flower has lost none of its 
popularity, and we doubt if it was ever so 
largely or so well cultivated as it is at the pres- 
ent time. Indeed, we have heard that several 
leading nurserymen were unable to supply the 
demand for the best varieties during the past 
season; and from the inquiries for lists of the 
Superior sorts addressed to ourselves, we are 
quite satisfied that raisers of seedlings have 
only to go on and prosper. One thing we 
would earnestly impress upon them, and that 
is, to use every means in their power to increase 
the varieties of color, a thing much required in 
a first-rate collection. It should always be 
borne in mind that contrast is necessary to pro- 
duce effect, and that brilliancy loses half its 
claims to our admiration if it has nothing to re- 
lieve and set it off. We know from experience 
how difficult it is to obtain some colors in com- 
bination with good habit of plant and bloom. 
Year after year we have had intensely bright 
color—rich purples, the deepest maroons, &.— 
and yet accompanied by faults of such a charac- 


ter that we could not propagate—could only 
seed from them, hoping in time to get all we 
required. We are alwaysencouraged when we 
meet with desirable color alone, because it tells 
what is in store for him who does not allow 
himself to be disheartened, but perseveringly 
proceeds with a determination to succeed. € 
would add that, with every care, it is impossible 
for the artist to give the exact colors of nature. 
In the present instance the drawings were made 
from the plants, and we trust our readers will 
see the latter all frequently exhibited in the 
winning collections of next season. 

In another page Mr. Beck has supplied a 
short account of the flowers raised by him, and 
now in the hands of Dobson and Son. 

As regards the two varieties figured in Plate 
92, they are both free bloomers of good habit 
Both flowers took first-class certificates at the 
National Floricultural Society, on which occa 
es the following description was taken o! 
them : 

“Phaeton: A rich orange scarlet, stout, 
smooth, and of good form ; also a free bloomer.” 

“ Wonderful: This is a large flower, of the 
finest form, with smooth stout petals. The top 
petals are dark maroon, shaded off to the mar- 
gin with orahge and rose. The lower ones are 
deep pink. Large white centre.” — London 
Florist and Fruitist. 
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CARRYING FRUIT TO MARKET. 


But few days pass at this season of the year, 
during which may not be witnessed at any of 
our market-towns, the effect of carelessness in 
carrying fruit to market. It is well known to all 
salesmen that, be their wares what they may. 
the better their appearance, the better will they 
sell, This fact seems to be entirely overlooked 
by farmers when carrying their produce, and 
more especially fruit, to market. 

For instance, a farmer having early apples for 
sale, will shake them from the tree, pick them 
up, bruised and all, throw them into the box of 
a lumber-waggon, and drive them eight or ten 
miles at a smart pace, and over a rough road. 
Upon arriving at his destination he finds them 
bruised, discolored, and withal, looking far 
more fit for consumption by swine than for hu- 
man use. The next effort is to sell them, and 
in this branch of the operation the results of 
his heedlessness are soon made manifest. It is 
only after a great waste of time and words that 
he succeeds in disposing of them, and then but 
for a mere trifle. It is no marvel that he goes 
home in a state of mind no ways enviable, find- 
ing fault with every body, and every thing, ap- 
ple-buyers and apples in particular, and ending 
with a resolution to let the trees take care of 
themselves in future. 

Had this man (who by the way is but a fair 
specimen of the majority) picked his apples 
carefully, put them in baskets or barrels, and 
driven slowly to market, a quick sale and high 
price would have rewarded him in full for his 
care and attention. Nor would these be the 
only benefits arising from such a course, the 
purchaser would be well pleased with his bar- 
gain, and a great saving would be made in the 
time and temper of the farmer. Finally, and 
best of all, he would return to his home with a 
firm determination to take the best of care of 
his trees.—Dollar Newspaper. 
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FRENCH GARDEN IMPLEMENTS—STONE— 
LABOR. 

I sometimes wonder that any thing grows in 
France, the tools used in gardening and in agri- 
culture are so uncouth and unhandy. The hoe, 
an instrument of constant use, has a handle 
but two feet long, so that the hoer is obliged to 
bend into the very earth, in order to reach the 
object of his care. He thus has his back con- 
tinually ee ag = — as laborious and 

ainful as it is degrading, for it gives to a man 
the appearance of a beast of the field, crawling 





on all fours. The French svade is even worse. 











The handle is straight, like the “American hoe; 
it is not furnished with a hand-piece at the end, 
which at home is thought to increase its effi- 
ciency two-fold. This tool is a monstrous 
misapplication of strength to labor, and, as 
might be supposed, performs very small days’ 
works. In fact, the spade and the shovel are 
both one, whereas they ought to be as distinct 
as poker and tongs. The rake, an ornamental 
instrument at best, is furnished with nails in 
the place of teeth; but as it is often double, 
being a rake on both sides, it is a tolerably 
vigorous utensil. The watering-pot, on the 
other hand, is a superior article. It is con- 
structed on mechanical principles. The two 
handles—the carrying and the watering han- 
dies—form but one handle, passing along the 
top to the side. The gardener thus slides his 
hand from the one position to the other, and may 
hold a watering-pot in each. The wheelbarrow 
is an ill-built affair, and usually creaks. The 
mortar used in the construction of stone walls 
is the best in the world. In two hours it is 
harder than the stones it cements, and never, at 
any age, does it crumble to pieces. It is ex- 
pensive, and even the wealthiest proprietors re- 
sort to the following expedient to diminish their 
consumption of it. At every twenty feet of 
the wall to be built, a fragment of it—say a 
portion two feet wide—is made with mortar, the 
rest is cemented with mud—the commonest 
mud, made upon the spot, with any earth that 
happens to be athand. The whole wall is then 
faced with mortar, thus assuming a similar ap- 
pearance in its whole length. The result is 
a wall that will last for centuries, there being 
no frosts powerful enough to upheave or dis- 
joint it, 

I said the mortar was stronger than the 
stone. Noone who has ever seen French build- 
ing stone, in the neighborhood of Paris, can 
form even a remote idea of what it is. The 
masons snip it, shape it, edge it, as if each 
lump were a pine-apple cheese. I have seen 
the adze penetrate a block as it would have Tae: 
etrated a ripe water-melon. This quality, 
which adds to the facility with which it is 
adapted, is in no way disadvantageous. The 
stone will bear any weight, and never splits or 
chips of its own accord. With time its color 
changes from a rich cream color to a dingy 
brown, but a scrape every five years restores it. 
[ts softness is in fact as great an advantage as 
malleability is to a metal; for while it is as 
easily fashioned as cheese, it is as durable as 
granite. 

I told you that I once hired an old woman to 
weed a gravel path and strawberry bed. Iam 
happy to state that this venerable creature is 
now well provided for. She and her good man 
are engaged as husbandmen upon a erage: 
farm. They work twelve hours a day, stead- 
ily, and she performs the same labors, and quite 
as much labor as he. She digs, weeds, plants, 
“snatches” potatoes, trains grape-vines, mounts 
drays, ascends ladders, gets into trenches, 
sinks wells, like the veriest male of them all. 
I sat the other day upon a hay-cock of her 
making. She is richly bronzed, and her limbs 
—which she exposes with an agricultural free- 
dom—are gnaried and knotted to a degree 
quite unusual with the sex. The two are 
boarded and lodged by their employer, and the 
wages they get are proportionately reduced. 
Still, the smaliness of the; figure will astonish 
you as it did me, They earn, together, $180 a 
year~—being thirty cents a day for him, and 
nineteen cents a day for her. They lay by 
$100 a year, and when they are too old to 
work, will be able to keep them out of the poor- 
house and avoid the hospital, even though sad- 
dled with sickness in addition to poverty.— 
Dick Tuxro, in NW. Y. Times. * 
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Tue Sky Larks imported from England to 
the State of Delawa: have eed payee 
we learn, and are daily heard” over a track 
six miles in extent: © 0 
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"Now-York, Wo October 4, 1854. 
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GUIDE. 1 NEW: YORK CITY. 


TALK ABOUT NEW-YOBK CITY, AND THE 
(GREAT. AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
Wiff A MAP OF THE CITY. 

Minute Directions to Strangers as to Points of |, 
Arrival—-—Conveyances in the City, with | 
regular fares—— Omnibusses—— City. Rail- 
Roads——Carriages—— Baggage Expresses—— 
How to get to the Show’ tg at a 

and other »tels—— Boarding- fouses 
wee to aby Crystal Palace, Green- 

wood Cemetery, ay Yard, &c., &e. 

On the opposite pa We have given a con- 
densed, map of the blisiness portion of New- 
York’ City. A stady of. this. would be interest-. 
ing at‘any time, for there are more people on 
the small plot- represented by this map, than 
there are in each of half of the smaller States 
in the Union, Indeed, Jeave out the States of 
New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Massachusetts, Indiana; Kentucky, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Illinois, and there 
is no state to compete, as to the number of in- 
habitants, with this little plot of ground two by 
four miles. But we give this map, and a few di- 
rections, now chiefly with reference to. the great 
Agricultural Show, which commences here on, 
Tuesday next, (Oct. 3.) In a former number 
(vol, XII, page 218,) we gave some directions to 
“Green visitors..in- New-York,” and to save 
repetition we advise those who are “green” to 
turn back and read them before coming to the 
Show. 

In New-York most of the streets have their 
names posted upon each,corner, so that.a stran 
ger need be in no fear of josing the name of the 
street; for he is generally in sight of a guide- 
board Now by taking a map in his hand he 
can, trace out his course to almost any point he 
may, desire. 

Before: describing the map, we wish every 
reader to mark particularly the reference spaces 
or squares. Across the map from left to right 
aré.. spaces. divided off by horizontal lines. 
These:spaces are number ed with figures 1, 2, 3, 
&ey-or1*, 2%, 8%, &. There are other disi- 
sions extending from the top to the bottom of 
the. e map. These are marked with the letters of 
the alphabet, A,B,C, &e. Nowit, .is easy to point 
outany. place on the map by simply giving the 
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Jigure for the cross divisions, and the letter for. 


the perpendicular divisions. Thus’ 5.E; points 
out th > Square where the 5th division or row of 


squares crosses. ¢ E division. Looking for 5. 
E, you will find Washington Square marked on 


the’map. -In the square 10.C, you will see the: 


word “ Pakk” written. 38*.H, points out the 
Crystal Palace ; "12." the location Of the Am- 
orteak dort liuiket ile: 18.4, the Battery, 
&e. In another place we @ give an alphabetical 
list of some of the od see points of interest, 
, Ot Jom 

prvi DESORIEDION OF THE ory, 

New-York is situated on an island .about.14 
miles long, formed by the Hudson river on the 








: west, the East river(an extension of: ‘Long Island 


‘Sopnd)-on the east, and the Harlem river on the 


north, About 4$ miles in length of the South. |. 
—ygr — Le 


ert part.of the island are represented on:the 
map. As will: be seen, the Hudson and Kast 
rivers run together at°the Southern extremity; 
forming the New-York Bay, which ‘reaches out 
tothe ocean at Sandy Hook, some 20 miles from 
the Battery or lower end of the city. The 
northern half of the island-is narrow, somewhat 


hilly, and in several places is covered with rocks: 


and trees. From thé line of squares marked 3* 
to\the Battery, (13,A,) there is a dense mass of 
Idings, broken only by streets and an occa- 
Inal‘public square, or:a vacant lot... The ar- 
rm upon the left of the map (in 2.A) points to 
the north; and will show the direction of the 
at ag Tt will be seen that Broadway runs 
ly. from southwest to northeast, between 
th Battery and Fourth street,:which is a dis- 
tahce of 24 miles. 


' POINTS OF ARRIVAL IN THE CITY. 
FROM THE WEST: 

Those coming by the Qamden and Amboy, 
and by the New-Jersey Central railroads, land 
atithe piers just west of.the Battery, 13.A. 

‘Those from the New-Jersey, the Morristown, 
and the Patterson railroads, land near the foot 
ofiCourtlandt street, 11, A. 

‘Those coming by. the Hudson River boats, 
land:at' different: points in 11,A, 10.A, and 9,A. 

Those'from the Erie railroad, land at the foot 
ofDuane street, 9.A. 

FROM THE NORTH. 

Those by the Hudson River railroad leave the 
cars in Chamber street, near the southeast 
corner of the square 9.B, They can also leave 
tHe cars at the corner of 31st street and 11th 
avenue in 3*,0, 

Those coming by the Harlem railroad, leave 
the cars at the northeast, corner of the Park, 10. 
D, or at 27th street in the 4th avenue, 1,H. 
They can also:leave at several points between. 
During the Show, passengers by the Harlem 
rgad can leave the cars at 66th street, within a 
few feet of the Show Grounds. 

FROM THE EAST. 

Those coming by the New-York and New- 
Haven railroad, leave the cars at the corner of 
Canal. street and Broadway, 8.D. They -can 
also leave at 32d street in 4th avenue, in the 
lower right hand corner of 1*,H. 

Those coming by the New-Haven or Connec- 
ticut river steamboats, land at the foot-of Peck 
Slip, 12.E, The 2d avenue railroad will take 
them, from this point to 66th street, within one 


square of the Show Grounds. 


Those coming by the Long Isiand railroad, 
leave the cars in Brooklyn, at the ferry, which 
takes them over to the east side of the Battery, 
about the center of. 14.B. 

Passengers by steamboat from Norwich, 
Stonington, and Fall River, are landed on the 
west side of the city, in 12.A. 

We, have given the landing placcs of passen- 


gers from the routes from a distance, There, 


are a large number of local steamboats, but: 
those coming by thest are generally acquainted’ 
with the city. 


With. the above directions, and by referring 
40. the guide upon.the mangiu of the map, stran:. 
gers can usually find their way to any part of 


ling 25 cents for cach trunk or bundle. 
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the city. We will, however, describe some of 
the ways of 








TAKING CARE OF BAGGAGE. 
Baccace Expresses.—On most of the rail- 
roads a baggage express agent passes through 

the cars before they reach the city, and takes 
the baggage checks from such passengers as de- 
sire. If you give him your check he will de- 
liver your baggage any where in the city, charg- 
After 
giving him your check you need take no further 
trouble about your baggage, but to look for it 
in the course of an hour or so at the place you 
have directed it to be sent. None but reliable 
men are admitted upon the cars onf this busi- 
ness. 
MEANS OF CONVEYANCE WITHIN THE CITY, 
There are two principal starting points from 
which a person can take a public conveyance to 
almost any part of the city. These are the 
South Ferry just east of the Battery, 14.B, and 
the lower end of the Park, 11.C. 


OMNIBUSSES. 

From. the South Ferry, several lines of 
omnibusses. start up Broadway, Bowery, and 
the different Avenues, (which are wide, straight 
stfeets, running in a north and south direction 
through the entire upper part of thecity. They 
begin with 1st Avenue near the east side, and 
number. to the west, where we see the Tenth 
Avenue beginning in 2,B.) The route of each 
omnibus is plainly written upon the outside. 
The fare is six cents for any distance, long or 


short, withia the city, to be paid to the driver 


before leaving the omnibus. Two or three lines 
charge less than six cents; these have the rates, 
8 or 4 cents, put upon a card always plainly to 
be seen. . The omnibusses take up and set down 
passengers at. any point. on their route, which 
they never leave. There are several lines of 
omnibusses starting from Fulton Ferry, 12.D, 
and from other points. 

CARRIAGES OTHER THAN OMNIBUSSES, 

At every landing place there are always a num- 
ber of carriages, which will take you to any point 
in the city. The charge on these fixed by law 
is, for one passenger, one mile or less, 50 cents; 
for two passengers 75c., and 37} for each addi- 
tional passenger. For more than one mile and 
less than two, the charge is 75c. for one passen- 
ger, and 374c. for each additional person. Each 
passenger is entitled to carry one trunk or valise, 
and the,charge is 6c. for each additional piece. 
I¢ is usually better to arrange the: price before 
entering one of these carriages. 


CITY RAILROADS. 

There are five railroads running north and 
south through the city. The cars are drawn by 
horses, and they take and leave passengers any 
where on their route. The fare in these cars is 
five cents for any distance within the city. 

SECOND AVENUE RAILROAD, 

The 2d Awenue Railroad commences at 
Peck Slip, 12.E, (at the line marked in the map 
E, RB, 8; B) and extends through Pearl and 
Chatham streets, through the Bowery to Grand 
street, (in upper.part of 9.F,) thence, a short 
distance east through Grand street to Allen 
street, up Allen and Ist Avenue to 20th street, 
then into 24 Avenue and up 2d Avenue to 
Yorkyille, about 86th street, These cars pass 
within. ope block or the Sxow Grounps, on 66th, 
street, 
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Office of the —luPp. ft |. B af on 
Agriculturist, 12.D 
Amer. Museum, 11.C 
New Bible House,5.G 








*Am: Institute, (Farm- 

er’s Olub,) 9.D 
Battery, 13.A 
Castle Garden, 13.A 
City Hall; 10.0 


CrrstaL Pauacez,3*H 
Custom House, 12.B 
Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, 4* J 
Free Academy, 2.H 


Hamitton Square & 
Snow Grounps, 5*L 


Hospital, 9.0 
Barnum’s Clothing 
Museum, 10.K 
Hat Company, 11.0 
H. Andergon’s Car- 


rer Store, 9.F . 
Horets. 
Manhattan, 10.C 
Clifford, 10.B 


U. S. Hotel, 12.D 
Astor House, 11.C 
Atlantic Hotel, 13.A 
Battery Hotel, 13.A 
Bond St: House, 6.E 
Howard’s Hotel, 11.B 
Irving House, 10.0 
Judson’s Hotel, 12.B 
Merchants’ Hotel,11.B 
Metropolitan, 6.E 
New-York Hotel, 5.F 
Prescott, TE 
St. Nicholas, 7.K 
Western Hote!, 11.B 
European Horits. 
Savery’s, 11.C 
Bay State, 10,C 
Fulton Hotel, 11.0 
Market Hotel, 12.D 
Kagle,(Lodging,)11.D 
1 


Mercer’s, 1.C 
Taylor’s Interna- 
tional, 9.D 
Dey Street 11.B 
Lovejoy’s, 11.0 
French’s, 11.0 
Tammany, 11.0 
Girard, - 9.B 
Brevoort, 4.56 
Delmonico’s, 13.A 
Florence, 9.D 
MARKETS FoR Ant- 
MALS. 
Allerton’s, Sink 
Browning’s and 
O’Brien’s, 6.G 


Chamberlin’s, 10.B 
MARKETS For Pro- 
puce, &e, 
Washington, 10A 
Fulton, j2.D 

Merchants’ Ex- 


change, 12.B 
Old Brewery, (Five : 7 2, 
Points Miss.,) 10.F A re 
Parks OR SQUARES. % . 
City, 10.C 
Washington, 5.E 
Union, 3.F 
St, John’s, 8.0 





Pape A J FOURTH AVENUE RAILROAD. up, but during the Show, persons can take the 
TED, AY RUE EAE. The 4th Avenue Railroad also begins at | Jong cars on the track at.the northeast corner 
The 3d Avenue Railroad extends from the the lower end. of the Parkj’14.0; and ekionds | op the Dubky and be at the Show Gro 
lower end of the Park, 11.C, through Chatham, up center street to Broome, 8.E, through Broome | These long cars are drawn by steam above 27th 
street, up Bowery, into 8d Avenue, at 6F;) into Bowery, up Bowery to Union Sanree. OF street, and the fare. will. eclebinche “0 
and.up this ayenue to 86th street, These cats! Place, 3.G, and thence up 4th ane mye jayne co i 
pass along the east side of the Snow Grounos, | street, in 1.H, The horse cars donot go farther ' 7 not ex 











“SIXTH AVENUE RAILROAD. 
The 6th Avenue Railroad has two lower 
branches, tha one leading from the corner of 
Canal street and Broadway, in 8.D, and the 
other from Barclay street, just west of the Park, 
10.B, The two branches meet in Canal street, 
and the track continues through several short 
streets till it enters the Sixth Avenuejin 5.D, 
and up this to the Orystal Palace in 3*.H, which 
is as far up as the cars yet run on this road. 


EIGHT AVENUE RAILROAD. 

The cars on the 8th Avenue Railroad 
(which are painted red) start at the same point 
and run over the same track as the (white) Sixth 
Avenue cars, but branch off to the west and go 
up through the 8th Avenue, which begins in 2.D. 


HOW TO REACH THE SHOW GROUNDS. 

To Reacz THe SHow Grounps from any land- 
ing place, it is only necessary to strike some- 
where upon the track of second, or third Avenue 
railroads, or the long cars standing upon the 
4th Avenue at the northeast corner of the Park. 
From most landing points it will be best to go 
directly to the Park. A number of the hotels 
are near the Park, and as before stated, the 8d 
and 4th Avenue railroad cars leave this point. 
By going a little way up Chatham street to 
Pearl street, (in the lower right hand corner of 
10.D,) you can take the 2d Avenue cars. 


HOTELS, EATING-HOUSES, AND BOARDING 
; PLACES. 

Upon the left side of the map we have 
given the names and locations of some of the 
principal Hotels. There are, however, a great 
number of others not there named. You will 


find plenty of “runners” who will with great | free ticket of admission to the grounds. Many 


vehemence urge the claims of this and that 
hotel, but it is safer to pay no attention to any 
of these, for, ten toone, the most miserable 
liquor shops will have the most vociferous 
“ runners.” 

EUROPEAN HOTELS. 

At the Zuropean Hotels you can secure a 
room for a day or week, for which the usual 
charge is 50 cents per day. Oonnected with 
these is an eating house, where you can get 
whatever you like, paying a small sum for each 
article called for. The price is always given on 
a printed “bill of fare” which lies upon each 
table. In this way you can get a plate of steak 
including potatoes and bread, for 6 or 12 cents, 
acup of tea or coffee for 3 or 6 cents, and 
other articles at a proportional rate. Most of 
these Hotels are designed for gentlemen only. 
You can take ladies with you to Savery’s Tem- 
perance House, which is on Beekman street, 
adjoining the office of the New-York Times. 
On the map you will find its location near the 
center of 11.C, just above the word**Ann.” The 
Eagle Hotel is only kept as a lodging house, 
containing a great number of small rooms, 
which are let for 25 to 50 cents per night. 

The other Hotels not included in the Euro- 
pean, charge so much per day for rooms and 
meals ; usually no deduction is made for absence 
from meals. The Astor House, St. Nicholas, 
Metropolitan, New-York, and Prescott Hotels, 
charge $2.50 per day we believe. The others 
charge $2—some of them less. See Advertise- 
ments on page 61. , 


Very good meals or lunches can be obtained 
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printed “bill of fare” gives you the price of any 
dish you may desire to call for. 

There are a great number of Boarding 
Houses all over the city, where you can get 
lodging and board for 75 cents to $1.25 a day. 
For the locations of these we must refer you to 
the advertising columns of the different news- 
papers. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

You will of course visit the CrystaL PaLacz 
one day at least. It can be reached by the 
Sixth avenue railroad for 5 cents, and by omni- 
buses from every part of the city, for 6 cents. 
All lines of omnibusses running to the Palace 
are so marked, and you have only to get into 
one of them going north, and state to the driver 
where you wish to be left. 


OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST. 

While in the city you may wish to visit other 
places of interest, besides the Show and Crys- 
tal Palace. 

We have marked the location of several of 
these on the margin of the map, and you can 
easily find them without further directions. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

To reach GREENWoop CrmereRY cross the 
Fulton Ferry, 12.D, for 2 cents, and you will 
find at the Brooklyn landing, (13.F,) a car marked 
“Greenwood Cemetery via. Court street.” Step 
into this and you will be taken to the gate of 
the Cemetery, 4 miles distant, for 4 cents. This 
is a pleasant trip which takes you through the 
south part of Brooklyn, and along the New- 
York Bay. Before starting, however, go to the 
cemetery office, No. 53 Broadway, (12.B,) or 
call upon any undertaker, and you can get a 


strangers neglect this, and lose their journey to 
Greenwood. The precaution of requiring 
tickets is necessary to keep out gangs of 
loafers and rowdies. 


NAVY YARD. 
The Navy Yarp, (18, 14.J.,) will well repay 
a visit, and is always open to visitors. To reach 
it cross the Fulton Ferry, and take a car run- 
ning through “ Sands street,” and the Conductor 
will direct you to the Navy Yards. Public 
works being the property of the citizens, are 
generally open to the inspection of the owners, 


DOWN THE BAY. 
To see the shipping, &., those having two 
hours of spare time, should go down to the east 
end of the Battery, 14.B, and take a trip on the 
Staten Island steamboat. This will give a five 
miles’ sail down the bay, and one which it is well 
worth while to make. The fare is only 6 cents 
each way. You can go and return on the same 
boat. We have not room for further particulars. 


ee 


For the American Agriculturist, 

RECIPES. ; 
One of the best housekeepers in Morristown, 
N. J., sends us the following : 
Mount Savace Breap.—Take one large table- 
spoon of yeast, put it to soak in a half pint of 
warm water at four o’clock P. M., the day be- 
fore you bake. When soft, mix it with wheat 
flour to the consistence of a thick batter. Let 
it stand until light. Take half a dozen medium 
sized potatoes, boil and rub them through a 
collender. Take one quart of warm water and 
mix your sponge, adding the potatoes, and 
some salt, making a thick batter. Let it stand 


In the morning add one egg well beaten, one 
add a half large spoons of pulverized white 
sugar, and a piece of butter the size of a black 
walnut. Knead it well and let it rise. When 
light, mould it and let it rise again ; repeat the 
same two or three times, the oftener the better. 
Bake in sheet-iron pans, 10 by 14 inches, and 
8 inches deep, making six loaves in each pan. 
When you take it from the oven, rub the top of 
the loaves with butter in a cloth. 

Mount Savacr Yzast.—Take a double hand- 
ful of hops, boil in two quarts of water. Strain 
it upon some wheat flour sufficient to make 
a thick batter so that it will rise. 

When light knead in corn meal enough to 
make it stiffas dough ; let it rise, then mould it 
twice. Then break it up fine and let it dry, 
rubbing it daily as it grows dry, till it is nearly 
as fine as corn meal. Keep in a dry place, and 
where it will not freeze. Do not put in any 
salt. 

















Scrap-Book. 
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* A little humor, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


—— —eeeeeeeeeEee an an oowuww oe 


THE BARGAIN FOR A WIFE. 

A young Norfoll farmer, on beginning Iife 
with a limited capital, found that two things 
were wanted to do justice toa large farm which 
he rented ona long lease; namely, a wife to rule 
the house at home, and an additional thousand 
pounds to invest upon the land. Like a saga- 
cious man, he conceived that the two might be 
found combined, and he began to look about for 
a cheerful lass with a dowry to the desired 
amount. Accident threw bim one day into com- 
pany with the parson of a neighboring parish, 
with whom, as he rode home, while return- 
ing from market, they fell into conversation. 
Encouraged by the divine, the youth unbur- 
thened himself of his cares and plans, and men- 
tioned the desire he had for marrying as soon 
as he could find an agreeable lass with a mode- 
rate dowry. 

“T tell you what,” said the parson, ‘I’ve got 
three daughters, and very nice girls they are, I 
assure you. Suppose you come and dine with 
me next market day—you will meet them at the 
table; and if any of them should prove to be 
the “ inevitable she” that you are in search of, 
I shall not be backward to do my part as far as 
I can.” 

“Agreed,” said the youth. ‘“T’ll come, as 
sure as you're alive, if you'll say nothing about 
it to the ladies.” 
“That shall bea bargain. On Saturday next 
then, we shall have you at dinner, at five.” And 
here their roads diverging, the two gentlemen 
separated. 

At theappointed hour on the following Satur- 
day, the young farmer, in handsome trim, des- 
cended from his galloway at the parson’s door. 
Dinner was served in a few minutes after, and 
the young ladies, with their mother, graced the 
table with their presence. All three fully jus- 
tified the ecomiums of their father; but the 
youngest—a rosy faced, roguish, cheerful lass, 
just escaped from her teens—alone made a vivid 
impression upon the young farmer. The repast 
progressed agreeably, and when ended, the ladies 
withdrew, leaving the gentlemen to chat over 
their wine. 

“ Well,” said the host, “‘ what do you think of 
my girls ?” 

“T think them all charming,” said the youth ; 
‘gut the youngest—you call her Nelly—really 
is most bewitching, and clever too; and if I am 
to have the honor of being allied to you, you 
must give me her.” 

‘That is against all rule,” returned the host ; 
“to take the youngest first; but, of course, I 
cannot control your choice. What dowry do 


you expect ?” 








cheaply at numerous eating houses, where a 


over night. 


“My capital,” said the wooer, “is three 
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thousand pounds, and I want a thousand more— 
and I must have it.” 

' 7 will give you a thousand with the eldest 
girl. 

“No; the charming Nelly and the thousand, 
or I am off.” 

“That cannot be; five hundred with Nelly if 
you like. The othersare not half so handsome 
and must have a fortune, or I shall never get 
them off.” 

““No; my resolution is fixed, replied the 
young gentleman; and I shall never alter my 
mind.” 

“Nor I mine,” said the parson, “and the 
affair is at an end; but we will be good friends, 
notwithstanding.” 

The conversation, which each speaker sup- 
posed to be strictly private, now fell into another 
channel. The ladies returned with the tea-urn, 
and chatted unreservedly with the farmer. 
Evening came on, and towards sunset, the girls 
having strolled into the garden, the youth rose 
to take his leave. He found his nag in the 
stable, and having bid farewell to his host, took 
his way through the shrubbery that led to the 
road. He was about alighting to open the gate, 
when the rosy-faced Nelly darted forward to 
save him the trouble. As she lifted the 
latch, she archly looked up in his face and 
said— 

“‘Oan’t you take my father’s money ?” 

“Yes, by Jove, I will, if you wish it.” 

“Then come over to the church to-morrow 
morning, and tell him so after service;” and 
she vanished like an elfin sprite among the 
shrubbery. ‘ 

Musing on the proverb which says, “ walls 
have ears,” the young farmer rode home. He 
did not fail—how could he?—of attending at 
the church the next morning, and after the ser- 
mon, declared to the parson his altered resolu- 
tion. He married the fair Nelly three months 
afterwards ; and she brought him in due course 
of years a row of goodly sons, than whom there 
are few at the present hour wiser in their gen- 
eration, or more worthy, or more wealthy, in 
the whole of broad England.— Chambers’ Jour- 


nal, 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE, 





One calling himself a “ Boy subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist,” wishes us to tell him 
what is meant by Mason and Dixon’s Line, as 
he can find nothing about it in his geography. 

It usually means the boundary between the 
free and slave States. It formerly only referred 
to a boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. There was for a long time a dispute 
about some lands claimed by these States. A 
few years before the Revolutionary War, the 
king of England appointed two surveyors, or 
commissioners, to settle the dividing line. Their 
names were Mason and Dixon, and the line 
agreed upon by them was called ‘‘ Mason and 
Dixon’s line.” This term has now come to be 
applied, as above stated, to the entire division 
line between the States holding slaves and those 


not holding them. 
eh Be fe 


THAT IS A BOY I CAN TRUST: 





I once visited a large public school. At re- 
cess a little fellow came up and spoke to the 
master; and as he turned to go down the plat- 
form the master said, ‘That is a boy I can 
trust—he never failed me.” I followed him with 
my eye, and looked at him when he took his 
seat after recess. He had an open, manly face. 
I thought a good deal about the master’s remark. 
What a character had that little boy earned! 
He had already got what would be worth more 
to him than a fortune. It would be a passport 
into the best store in the city and what is bet- 
ter, into the confidence and respect of the whole 


community, 





I wonder if the boys know how soon they are 
rated with older people. Every body in the 
neighborhood is known, and opinions are form- 
ed of each individual. All have characters, 
either favorable or unfavorable. That boy, of 
whom the master can say, “I can trust him— 
he never failed me,” will never want employ- 
ment. The fidelity, promptness, and industry, 
which he shows in school, are in demand every 
where, and are prized every where. He who is 
faithful in little will be faithful also in much. 
Be sure, boys, that you earn a good reputation 
at school. Remember you are just where God 
has placed you, and your duties are not so much 
given you by your teachers, or your parents, as 
by God himself—Maine Temp. Journal. 


—-—e-9-e—-— 


BROWN BREAD TOAST. 


Tux following passage conludes the poem re- 
cently delivered by Curtis, at the commence- 
ment of Brown University. 

The Muse begins to feel she is a bore, 

And yet one line she craves, but one word more. 
He is the test whose virtues she has told, 

The man whose memory will not grow old. 

’T was ever held since first the world began, 
Tis of great need to be a well-bred man; 

The word includes—if you will not refuse, 

A generous charity—just what you choose. 

But how to be well-bred—what shall you do, 

To have it known a well-bred man means you ! 
Much observation only can dec ide,— 

Go search the world and seek on every side, 

I, for my part, have but my word to say. 

I, uncollegiate, till this very day, 

Could never call my Alma Mater brown ; 

Yet a brown toast will give you, sitting down, 
And wish to state it gently, without noise, 

I find the best bred men were BROWN-BREAD BOYS. 


eS os 


“GRANDFATHER,” said a saucy little represen- 
tative of ‘Young America” the other day, 
“how old are you?” The old gentleman, who 
had been a soldier, and was much under the 
ordinary size, took the child between his knees, 
and said: “My dear boy, I am ninety-five 
years old; but why do you ask?” The little 
fellow, with the importance of a Napoleon, re- 
plied, “‘ Well, it appears to me that you are re- 
markably small of your age.” 


St i Bo ae al 


IGNoRANCE is an expensive luxury. The 
want of a little gumption costs many a life of 
comfort, convenience and similar fine things. 
Mr. Short don’t know but every body is as hon- 
est as other folks, and so gets taken in every 
time he goes out. Miss Simple, too, has a uni- 
versal confidence in every thing and body, and 
pays for the priviledge by being a universal 
victim. 

——e-9-¢—— 

THere are, at the present time, in this coun- 
try, not less than fifty persons incarcerated on 
the charge and under sentence of death for 
murder, caused by that body-and-soul destroyer, 
Rum. Is not this an awful subject for reflec- 
tion? Rum! War has been a pigmy des- 
troyer compared with it. 


+ 


‘‘ Bos, who was the first man?” asked one 
juvenile of another, the other day. ‘‘ Why, 
Adam, to be sure,” was the answer. ‘‘ Well, 
who was the first woman, then?” “ Why, 
Adam’s mother, of course.” 


OG ee 


“‘Mirre Taimmora,” said a lisping little fellow 
of five, “I’m alwath real glad when you come 
a vithiting to our houth.” ‘ Are you, my little 
dear—you are fond of me, then?” ‘“ No, that 
ain’t it, Mith Thimmoth; but ’cauth then we 
alwath have two kindth of pieth.” 


—_—2-9-9——— 


Ture is in this life no blessing like affection 
—it soothes, it hallows, alleviates, subdues. 


A FeLLow who had been hooked by an un- 
ruly cow limped in his gait. A woman remarked 
that he appeared to be intoxicated, ‘ Yes,” re- 
plied her beau, “‘ he has been taking a couple of 


‘horns,’ ” 3 


A GENTLEMAN meeting one of his friends who 
was insolvent, expressed great concern for his 
embarrassment. “You are mistaken, my dear 
sir,” was the reply; “it is not I, ’tis my credi- 
tors who are embarrassed.” Appropriate to the 
times. 

“Ts that the second bell?” inquired a gentle- 
man of a sable porter at a country boarding- 
house, the other day. “No sar!” exclaimed 
the darkey, ‘‘dat am the secon’ ringin’ of de 
fust bell—we has but one bell in dis house.” 


Harp on tHe Women.—The inability of a 
wife to make bread has been declared sufficient 
ground for a devorce, by the Jones County Ag- 
ricultural Society of Iowa. 


Ves Insurious,—A celebrated writer on the 
sight, says that wearing veils permanently weak- 
ens many naturally good eyes, on account of 
the endeavors of the eye to adjust itself to the 
ceaseless vibration of that too common article of 
dress. 

“Tm going to the post-office, Bob, shall I in- 
quire for you ?” 

“Well, yes, if you haye a mind to, but I 
don’t think you will find me there.” 


“Way does father call mother, honey ?” asked 
a boy of his elder brother. 

“Can’t think, ’cept it’s cause she wears a 
large comb in her head.” 


A country individual who was caught in the 
water-wheel of a saw-mill, says he intends to 
apply for a pension, as he is a survivor of the 
Revolution. 


‘“‘T co through my work,” as the needle said 
to the idle boy. ‘‘ But not till your hard push- 
ed,” as the idle boy said to the needle. 


“Sat,” said lisping Bill, “if you don’t love 
me, thay tho; and if you do love me and don’t 
like to thay tho, squeeth my handth.” 


“ Come here, my dear, I want to ask you all 
about your sister. Now, tell me truly, has she 
gota beau?” ‘No, it’s the mumps she’s got,” 
the doctor says so. 

A xirtLe girl meeting a countryman with a 
load of slaughtered swine, dropped a courtesy. 
The rustic laughed, without returning the civil- 
ity. ‘‘ What,” said he, “do you courtesy to 
dead hogs?” “No, sir,” replied the little miss, 
I courtesied to the live one!” The hog-man 
sloped with a pig’s foot in his chops. 


Waar men want is not talent, it is purpose ; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor. 


Pourrics is the art of being wise for others; 
policy, the art of being wise for one’s self. 


Ira pair of glasses are spectacles, is one a 
spectacle? And if so, is it not a bad show for 
a sight? 

Tae Yankee who was “lying at the point of 
death,” whittled it off with his jack-knife, and 
is now recovering. 

VarieTigs.—W hen is iron. the most ironical ? 
When it’s a railing. 

. Beavrirut Exvract.—Helping a young lady 
out of a mud puddle. 

Greece newLy Dermep.—Since Greece has 
been backing up Russia, it has been called the 
‘ Russian Bear’s Greece.”—Punch,. .<,... 

A Ovrtosrry.—The man who isnot “ as much 
in favor of temperance as any body.. Pe 





A man had better be poisond in his ‘blood 
than in his principles. celts 
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Name. Where held. Date, 
Missovrt, Boonville, Oct. 2=6 
-York, New-York, “ 3-6 
-Hampshire, “8-6 
ryland, Baltim “ 3-6 
is, Spring ald, “ 4-7 
ian adison, “47 
isconsin, Watertown, “4-7 
Connecticut, New-Haven, “ 10-18 
North Carolina, Raleigh, “ 77-20 
Ohio, Newark; “ 17—20 
enessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18619 
Georgia, Augusta, *, 23-06 
Vingini Rich nd, — 
irgin ichmon (?) 
Unwon Wie Soc. of Va. and N. C. 
Petersburg, Va., “ 94-97 
National Cattle 
Show, Springfield, Ohio, “ 25-27 
Onto County Sxows. 
Belmont, Plena” Oct, 3-5 
Logan, lefontain, “3-5 
Clarke, Springfield, « 35 
Clermont, Bantam, “« 3-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, “ 3-5 
Morgan, McConnellsville, “ 3-4 
Ross, Chilicoth, « 3-5 
Stark, Canton, “3-5 
Seneca, Tiffin, “ 4-6 
Hamilton, Carthage, “446 
Wood, Portageville, «4-5 
Achland, Ashland, « 4A5 
Geaugo, Burton, “ 4-6 
Union, Marysville, “ 5-6 
. Hamilton, “ 5-6 
Wayne, Wooster, “ 5=6 
Henty, Napoleon, “* 5-6 
Holmes, Millersburgh, “ 5-6 
Gallia, Gallipoli -, “ 5-6 
Harrison, Cadiz, “ 5-6 
Trumbull, Warren, “ 5-6 
Jefferson, Steubenville, “ 5-7 
Licking, Newark, “ 41-12 
Preble, New- Paris, “ 11-13 
Mercer, ina, “ 12 
Champaign, Urbana, “ 12-18 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “ 12-138 
Defiance, Defiance, “ 12-13 
Pike, Piketon, “14 
Carroll, Carrollton, “ 17-19 
Pennsyitvanta County Snows. 
Alleghany, Fitteborg, Oct. 3-6 
Ti Tioga Valley, “ 4-5 
Somerset, Somerset, gee: 
Lawrence, “ 11-18 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, “ 11-13 
Montgomery, Springtown, 

Fullon, McConnellsburg, “ 26-28 
Massacuvuserrs County Sows. 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Oct. 4-5 
Franklin, Greenfield, £ And 
Middlesex, Concord, “ 4-5 
Plymouth, re  4=5 

Barnstable, * t5 
, &e. : Her Ghaenpebni “ 12 
Hampshire, ” Amherst, “ 18-19 
County Snows Miscettangovs. 
Cass, Mich., Cassopo, Oct. 3-4 
Livingston, Mich , Howell, “3-5 














senne-sdeaasdatiddente 4 Mear benaanie 
given way, and the fall has been very heavy the 
past week, say from $1: 26 to $1 50 per bbl. ; 
$2 to $2 12}. This'isthe greatest fall in Flour 
within so short a time, that we now recollect 
ever before witnessing in this market. Wheat 


while Oats and Corn have each fallen only abont 
8 cents per bushel. Potatoes have also given 


away some. Pork and Beef are 50 to 623 cts. 
per bbl. lopyer.. Clover seed .1. to.1} cts, per 
lb. less, while ‘Timothy has improved a trifle: 
Wool, we regret to state has, fallen some the 
past week, but so much has been soldat this 
decline it is hoped now it will go no lower, 

Cotton. has advanced one-eighth of a cent. per | M 
Ib. since our Jast. About thesamein Rice, and 
all Southern products are in active demand. 

The Weather has been warm for the season 
with one good night’s rain. All fall crops 
are growing finely. 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, Sept. 30, 1854. 
THE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 4 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the-market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly te the quality of. the articles. 
The weather this morning is clear and-cool, and the mar- 
ket brisk. There is but little: change, in produce generally 
Potatoes remain about the same—a little,on. the: decline if 
any thing. Tomatoesare very high, sellingat $150@$1 75 
per basket. Cabbage: has fallen to $4@$6 per hundred. 
Cranberries are-also lower, and quite plenty. The:uutter 
market, too, is rather dull. Butter sells from 2s.@3s, lb. ; 
and eggs from 1s.@2s. #-doz., less than last:week. — 
VEGETABLES.— Potatoes, Mercers, $8@$3 25 bbl. ; 
white, $2 75@83; 4 Philadelphia, $3.50; Virginia, 
$3 25; Beets, $3@3 50. @ hundred bunches ; Carrots, 
@$3 25; Parsnips, $3 5v; Tomatoes, $1 50: % 75 2 
hundred bunches ; Marrow Squashes, St 75@S bbl. ; 


Cabbage HOS6 B hundred ; a $4@$6 50 hun: 
dred ; Citron Melons, $75¢ @$1 doz. ¥ 
Frurrs.—Apples, $2. 50 @. bbl. ; 5th cooking, $4; 
eating, $8@$10 08 bbl; Peaches, nearly out of season ; : 
Grapes, 4c.@10c. per lb; Cranberries, $6@$7 @ bbl. 
Butter,20c. = @ Ib. ; Eggs, 18ce@19c # doz. ; Cheese, 


10c.@lic. #8 Ib 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE: MAREET. 
Monday, Oct. 2, 1854; 

Ow1nc to the issue of our paperthis week one day earlier; 
so.as to have our City Guide reach subscribers coming. to 
the Suow, we are unable to give full particulars of the cat- 
tle market. When we came away from Washington Mar- 
ket. this forenoon, the appearance was that the prices would 
average about the sameas last week. The supply of cattle, 
however, is larger—probably 2,503 or 2,600 against 2,292 of 
the previous week. There is no doubt that all will be 
needed to supply the demarfd, which is always greater at 
this season of the year—especially on so fair a day a: this, 
which makes as great a difference in the sales of animals, as 
in their appearance. Still,the cattle to-day are inferior in 
quality to those of last week—though in the maim better 
than the average for a month past. A superior drove came 
in from Chester Co., Pa., owned by Joseph Williams, This 
gentleman, of whom we made mention last week, deserves 
credit for the excellent stock with which he honors the mar- 
kets. Superior quality beef is selling to-day from, 9c. to 
10%c. Iaferior from 7}¢c. to Ye. 
The sheep market as given in our last report, continues 
dull, though is evidently improving. 
Another week of cool weather will no doubt make it much 
better: 
Beef is selling at Chamberlin’s, Robinson street, from 








8o.@10%e- per Ib; 
Cows and calves, $2@B5o 
Sheep, $2 50@$6 
Lambs, $1 75@$4 
Veals, 5c.@8e. 
——- © @ e —__— 
; PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 
Ashes. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853.......0+.. «+++ $100 Ibs.— 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. ...0.c...-ceeeseeeeeee— = 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow........+-.0.+.+..-@yb. — 29; @ 30 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White..... -— 40 @— 4% 
Liverpool Orrel.............-% chaldron,— — @ 9 50 
Scotch... jet tiie 
8 50 
7 50 
Bale ROpe.....ccc.ceccccceseccees De 7 10 





and Rye have had a corresponding tumble, 








Boit ROP0...cccccvecces seeeseeeeresesee™ 








Cotton. 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O..& Texas 
Ordinary...... ™%% 7 146 7% 
Middling..... 9% 8 9% 916 9 
Middliog Fair, £102 10K 10% 1 
FRI ccocusnds 10% 10% il lg 
Cotton B 
Gunny Cloth...<..-... «- ard,—— 1246@13 — 
American Kentucky...... Orsi 3 _ 
DO. ECE ods JD. wisiece wee ts ca pent _ 
Coffee. 
~ wo leer E.5.. ae owe soesceoee @1D.— 13 
Brazil.. ae hy he deidn Hie t@nbesse seantebe® — 9 
Maracaibo. pe a's SeKahe 2846. 9onseustas cose. 10 
St. Domingo........ . (ang)... dicie's ceocemco OF 
Cor! 
Velvet, Quarts....... errrrirrtts oe 


Velvet, Pints. ..c0essececcccccees. 
PRIGIGs ccg0cs cneweccccccs 


= 3 GBs 






















Flax. 
DEMS cen wiatc cp aces acsdansaceseesen Plb.— 8 @-9 
sia and Meal. 
oe isda --@ bbl, 6 8734@s 25 
Suporte Nora.” eeseescuccoscens =e 7— 
State, common brands.......... eovecssee 875 stickied 
State. Straight brand............ evccee.. SET 
State, favorite brands...... saesees cocccee 9 = -— 
Western; mixed do.............06. - 850 @8 75 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........-8 78 @s 873g 
Michigan, fancy brands..........e0ssseee I— _ 
0, common to good brands.........000 8 623g 38 8735 
Ohio; round hoop, common............++. 987#@1 
Ohio, fancy brands......... ode, cc0ncd ewes 9— -_— 
OMio, GXtra DPENGS........ccccoccccccecs - 9I— @IO— 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do......... - 9— @9 2% 
Genesee, fancy brands...........-.se005 9— Q@l012 
Genesee, extra brands....... cesccccccens OSU Geese 
Canada, (im bottd):......cccsccccccscesee I= au 
B DD icdabindsn cits sees 8 6236 
Georgetown........ +» 8 62%@ 3 
Petersburgh City. 8 6236 @8 75 
Richmond Country. 8 50 8 623g 
Alexandria.. 850 @8 623 
Eeltimore, Howard Street. 8 50 3 6236 
Rye F sexes : - -— 
Corn Meal, ‘Jersey. . 450 @462K 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ¥4@-— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine....... 8 ‘punch. 19 — @19 50 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee......... bush. 175 @178 
Wheat, do,, Canada (in bond)... coeestseos ae 140 
Wheat, Southern, White.............00 te 170 
Wheat, Ohio, White....... cbnceovccve send 10 Mier 
Wheat, Michigan, White ...........00... 170 @l 73 
Wheat, Mixed Western:.............. «ose 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red .............es0s00 135 @i45 
Rye, Northern,...........ccsece seeeecee 117 @118 
ey MPa wrce Cars ees vccnscese - 75 @—5 
Corn, Round Yellow...........+. eee — 78 @- 80 
Corn, Round White.. Ses sseeceees — BO @ & 
Corn, Southern White........ sescccseee ~ 80 @- 85 
Corn, So et. « secccconnee — 78 @—79 
Corn, Southern Mixed............- sooeee ~ 19 Q@- 753K 
Corn, Western Mixed. ..........cceeeees - 78 -— 
Corn, Western Yellow...... ashes -_-— 
Barley... soe 115 1 18 
Oats, River and Canai.. — 48 52 
Oats, New-Jersey... — 49 @-—51 
Oats, Western.. — 53 —54 
Oats, Penna.. -— 48 50 
Oats, Southern. . -— 48 @—50 
Peas, Black-eyed. g 2bush.— — @3 — 
POR CORMBR... «diac. aces ccccesss bush, 1 50 a 
ce, re 1— 
Live Geese, prime...... soee cess Ib. — 44 teed 46 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... lb. — 41 43 
American, Full-blood Merino............ — 36 39 
American 4 and '% BRS. sik. Ss — 32. 35 
American, Native ~ x anim sececeem 27 30 
xtra, voce 060000 s060 cecceccccces — 38 40 
Superfine, Pulled. wip 0 bn ue 6 t-eopre: cee poas™=ae 35 
No. 1, Pulled........... e'pececceccces cc WO 28 
~ TT 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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=< Terms—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than'ten lines. 
TTENTION, FARMERS!—ONE. OF THE BEST WORKS 
on Practical and Scientific farming yet issued, is 
NORTON’S ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

It is simple, plain, and practical in its teachings, and 

— leading the reader to a knowledge of the scientific 
licable to common farming operations, it does 
not confuse by a needless use of technical terms, 

This work received the highest premium and the strong 
commendation of the New-York State Agricultural Society. 
Price 60 cents, sent by mail free of postage. 

Published by .CLARK;' AUSTIN, & SMITH, 
8 Park Row, New-York. 


- 
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101 ORNAMENTAL TREES SUITABLE FOR 
Belts, Masses, Shrubberies, Woods, &c., in the 
best and hardiest variéties—Strong and well-grown—deéliv- 
ered in Boston and New-York. Price-list on application: ‘B. 
M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 56-03 












































‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











ANHATTAN HOTEL, NOS. 3, 5, 7&9 MURRAY ST., 
Second door from Broadway, opposite the Park, (in10.C) 
New-York. HUGGINS & FLING, Proprietors. 


N. i Bigpers.} Late of Pearl Street House, Boston. 
H. ©. Fine,5 Late of Lovejoy’s Hotel, New-York. 





4LIFFORD HOUSE IN PARK PLACE JUST WEST OF 
J City Park (situated the lower right:hand corner of 10.B 
on the Map.) 
This is one of the most pleasant and retired. of the higher 
class.of Hotels in New-York City. FISH & ALEXANDER, 
Proprietors. 





‘TNITED STATES HOTEL, ON THE CORNER-OF WATER, 
Fulton and Pearl Streets. (near the office of thé American 
Agriculturist, 12.D on the map.) This is one of the largest 
and oldest Hotels in New-York City. Good rooms and board 
$1 50 per day. The 2d Avenue railroad cars pass within two 
blocks of this Hotel,.and land passengers near the SHOW 
GROUNDS. 


AVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND TELEGRAPH 
Dining Saloon, No. 14 Beekman street, N. Y., KEPT ON 
THE EUROPEAN PLAN. Meals at all hours of the day. 
Lodging Rooms, from $2 to $3 per Week, or 50 Cents per 


























Night. 
BILL OF FARE. 
Cts Cts. 
Roast Turk eal Pie 10 
, Goose none. wet Beak Pie 8 
bx en i 
‘ B ok Duck ah ine te Mit 19 
‘Black Duc } 8} 
= Pek i ied ie » 
ee Veal, : aa Tein els n até is 
oe am 
Boiled Ham 10 Porter: Hid teteak 25 
** Mutton Green ‘Tur tle Soup 25 
“ ~ Oorned Beef Moék Turtle Soup 10 
“ Pork 10\Beef. Soup 10 
“ Fish 10\Stewed Oysters 10 
Pork and Beans 10 Fried Oysters 1b 
Tomatoes 5 Fried Clams 10 
Tec, Coffee, and Cocoa, 3°cents per cup. 
DESSERT. 
Cts. Cts. 
eieeegniae™® §—_Sale Bie E 
ce ding 5| Apple Pi 
Indian Pudding 5|Gooseberry Pie 5 
Plum Pudding Gastard Pie 5 
Apple Dumplings 5) Peach Pie 5 








Pure Country Milk, Home-made Bread. 
Bera Sawyer, Superintendent. J.'8. Savery, Proprietor. 





ULTON HOTEL, ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, AT 144 
Fulton street, near Broadway atid the Park (11.0 on ttie 
Map.) Good rooms and beds for 374 cents per day, or $2 per 
week. Meals or lunches in the Restauratit at all hours of fhe 
day, and at very low prices by the plate or piece. 
D.H. GOULD, ‘Proptietor. 





AY STATE HOTEL 145 and 147 FULTON STREET (11.0 

on the Map.) This house is kept on the HUROPEAN 

PLAN. Rooms at50centsper day. The Restaurant farni¢hes 

a good and choice Bill of Fare at reasonable rates. Meals:or 
lunchesiat alk hours from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 





gekeer HOTEL AND DINING SALOONS, NOS..% 10 
; and 12 Fulton Street (2:D onthe Map) Basily.acecessi- 
blé from the principal places of business and Wepotoof travel, 
this: Hotel (formerly known as Gould’s,) offers to citizens and 
visitors to the city accommodations -unsurpassed: by sany 
similar establishment. The buildiigs which cdmposé ft far 
nih two ample and well ventilated Dining Saloons, a Rewa- 

ahd Refreshment Rddm, a Private’ Dining Hall, roors‘fir 
dinner and supper partiés, and for about 150 lodgers. 
"“Gaaeenh and transient. boariters’ atid ledgers are: Accom 
modated on reasonable terms. 
Meals aré:served up at all Hours of the day and night. 





Hot LODGINGS.— GENTLEMEN IN. WANT OF 
qtict lodgings ean-always ‘be accomodated: with: good 
beds ih single rooms for 25 to 8734 cents per Hight, atthe 
EAGLE HOTEL, corner of William and Fratikfort stieets, 


one block Hast-of the City Hall (on the Map11.0.)., Rooms for | Ga 


Gétitlémen only. Office-dpen all night.. This isvone of the 
largest lodging Hotels in New-Yétk, contaititig 250 toohis, 
No Bar cofitiected with'thig house. 





| P. T. BARNUM, Troprioter: J. GREENWOOD, Jr., Manager. 


“EVENING. 









AFTERNOON AT -3, EVENING, AT 

The most attractive pee of Public en’ nt in New- 
York, comp /EUMS IN 
ONE, and combi: collection, to 


which NOVELTIES 
fectly chaste a 


YD. Y are belhg added, a per- 
a d 

FAMILY AMUSEMENTS, 
in the Lecture Room, in thé shape of Moral Dramas, Select 
Comedies, Correct Farées, Popular Songs, Pretty Dances, &c. 
The great French Drama of 

EUSTACHE, 

now being witnessed by delighted multitudes, and embrac- 
ing the most brilliant dramatic. talent of the age, in its ele- 
gant representation, will be EY: 
THIS WEEK, and™ 
NOONS. Other ¢licice eritertainments on the OTHER AF- 
TERNOONS of the week. 








Admittance to the MUSEUM—the LIVING RHINOCEROS, 
the great living Boa Constri¢tor, a PRINCE OF SERPENTS, 
28 feet long—the famous‘ HAPPY FAMILY, and all the other 
curiosities—as well as the LECTURE ROOM PERFORM- 
ANOES, 25 cents; Children under ten, 124 cents; Parquette 
seats and First Balcony, 12% cents extra. 





WHERE TO GET YOUR HAT. 
T= NEW HAT COMPANYS MOLESKIN HATS, Three 
Dollars only, equal to any-$4 Hat in the City. 
SPLENDID DRAB BEAVERS, $3. 

Hats. at-wholesale very low for cash. Country. merchants 
and dealers will do well to:call at 146.and 148 Nassau street, 
(11.0. on the map.) This is the New Hat Oompany,'and the 
only New Hat Company in New-York. 





BARNUM’S 
CLOTHING MUSEUM. 


P, © t 2: 7 BARNUM & 00., PROPRIETORS, 
> WILL BE OPEN, 


FREE OF CHARGE, 
to-an admiring public, during all the FATR WEEK, (as well 
as at.all other times.) 
This is one of thé most COMPLETE and EXTENSIVE 
CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS on the WESTERN CONTI- 
NENT. 

Every article fitted to clothe and ornament the “human 
form divine,” from a huge surtout to an infant’s jacket, is 
here‘found.in great variety, and at allprices, from the lowest 
known upwards. 

Let it be DISFINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that every article 
SOLD at this establishment-is of the VERY BEST QUALITY 
AND MAKE, and in the MOST FASHIONABLE STYLE. 

The spacious Halls and numberless salesman’s counters 
now occupy a surface of 

30,000 SQUARE FEET, 

and in a few weeks this space will be DOUBLED. 

2" Every. person coming to NEW-YORK is invited to ¢all 
and SEE for therselves. 

Look in, and BUY ONLY when satisfied, thatit is for your 
INTEREST to do so. No over-uiging or false representations 
will be allowed, it being the determination of the Proprietors 
fo continue to stand before: the-public — as they have stood 
for 17 years past —as HONEST, UPRIGHT dealars. 

PBRFEKOT AND DURABLE. GOODS. 
SMALL PROFITS AND LARGE SALES 
IS THBIR UNDEVIATING MOTTO, 
by adhering to which they have reached on eminence hith- 
erto unattained by any other similar establishment. 
The SALES ROOMBiare located oii'the WEST side of 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 
Numbers.191.& 196, 
near theJunction of Bowery and Kast Broadway, and but a 
few bloeks North East of thePARK. . 
GER THE CENTER OF 10.E ON THE MAP.) 
The cars of the Sécond and Third avenue railroads Which 
run directly to: the SHOW.GROUNDS, pass. by the door of 
their Establishment. 


ns she ah et igo ev tse’ 





TAL TREES. AND PLANTS.— 
necessary to the Gardén, Gidén- | ce 
d, with all the recent introduc- 











“UNPARALLELED -BARGATNS! 
EXTRAORDINARY. ATTRAOTIONS! ! 
bn es a al ae 

ARPET ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE be ess BTATES, 


HIRAM ANDERSON'S, 
NO. 99 BOWERY, N-Y., 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARPETS. 
awe wihed the largest Stock of low price and.meditim 
e most elaborate A: ic, Médalifon; 
vet Carpets ever offered tote. : “i 
TEN aPAOIOUS ganas ROOMS 
Above ground—no ‘damp basements or el Fite ae 
walk, to endanger the health of La agi ers, 
Sales Room is devoted exclusively to one deerption anes 


pet. rc wholesale and retail 
ment have béen patty ev, tion th 
Sales anh making a pobre and gorgeo 


Salés ‘Room No. 1. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—An enérihows Stock of John Hare 
& Son’s telebrated Hiiglish on. cloths ; ‘also i floor oil 
cloths of magnificent Satin finish, Fresco, marble, Italian; and 
scroll paintings, from 2s. 6d., 33. 43.,$3,,'6s., to 9s..peryard, 
from 3 feet to 24 feet wide, ana 90 tone. ‘* 

Sales Room Wo. 2 2. 

INGRAIN CARPETS.—Two hundred and fifty pieces of Bag- 
lish and American spe style, thariu- 
factired expressly for this establist 


Sales Room ‘No. 3 
THREE PLY CA Scotch, and 4 
Impérial Three Ply Oarpeting, of our own importation niin 


gedus, splendid hew’style of pattern.’ 


Room 4. 

LOW PRICE INGRAIN Tegee ae Three hundied pieées 
of medium quality Ingrain carpets, Deantiful large :ahd 
small patterné, manufactured ‘for the city trade, incredible 
low prices of 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s,, and 5s. per yard. 





Sales Room ‘Wo. 5. 
RUGS AND DRUGGETS..; dragge 
3,000 yards of low pticed ar ets,’ 4 So to ar wie a 


to 6s. per yard ; also anim 
scape, Axminster, and tufted phe ips rug ; ee Sea 
rugs at Ibs. to 24s; eath 
Sales Room Wo. rie 
STAIR AND HALL CARPETS, 
figured Halland Stair iat at Bs. a Pi 3s, 6dai.48., 


5s., 63., and 7s. 
Salés Room Ne. 7. 

MEDALLION CARPETS, with borders; Mosdfc and ‘Axriini- 
ster of one entire piéce, can bé'fittes to any si¥ed room, from 
$3.0 to $1000. 

ROYAL VELVET, Tapestry, 2:4 Brussels, from the célé- 
brated factories of John Crossly & Sons, and Messrs. Hender- 
son&Co., and others, England, all of our own importation, 
some of which are éxclusively Gut own stylé/and’ ‘eatindt be 
found at any other establishment. 

Réom° No: 8, 
AUBUSSON C. ‘sinha, Stace t the warmest commes- 
dations of every beholder, excel fo poste wit ausipility, ers 
sold at modérate prices, and itt: in t 
this establisiimént. 
Sales Room No. 9. 

Velvet, Tapestry, pdr cents alana twilled Venetian 
Stair Carpeting remarkably: 

Sales Root No. 10 

Patent Tapestry Ingrain-Carpetings. -Geld,-plain,-white, 
buff and scroll’ window shadés, at 6s., 193:;,°2s., 40s., to $10 
per pair. Table and piaho.covers, silver. and Dbrnss 
Parlor door mits, Oolr inattihg, als ¥s/8i,,'5s. 643 White’ oe 
Check.Canton Mai ‘&e., &e 


, BIRAM “ANDERSON, 9 52 Bower 
pe, 
cal.cure.of. 


CURED “A MEDICINE FOR _THE RXST- 
to this. Country. It is: knowa under 
Gams 


wards wide. 
rte 
striped and 





e wame of, 
as'ctired in as 







TH 
fine of pergons of | 
from which some had suffered for 
head yields pr Te ce ‘For that hors 


ble sickness; *'#ever rca = lng other remedy ean-com- 
pare with the Health | eum, as in every instanéé éfe 
or two poet vil break the chills and effect a radical and per- 


Duet a Fulton ton ts bag iso Fi ge ae 


GRARPENBERG MEDICINES. 
Fis GRAEFENBERG MEDIC{NES. 


The a ey moni er 
Medieines, coh tee te to the 
at dase 
Phiri of $1 iiar an carte dremry oar me 











Sema aan 
Nursefiés, Plymouth, | 


Row: N.Y. 














OR SALE.— ONE BULL CALF, CALVED 

F oy $d, ao eaAM Celebrated Drchess Bull, 

A EHR) For particulars /aquire of J. 
estchester Co., N. Y. 55-tf 


UINCE SEED AND CHERRY STOCKS FOR SALE BY 
55 WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 


OP ROOTS WANTED, SUFFICIENT TO PLANT TEN 
acres. Please state lowest rise per hundred. 
RL. , 189 & 191 Water-st. 
EWTOWN PIPPINS.—_WANTED 100 BARRELS IN 
Ww order = shipping, as soon as sufficiently ripe. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st. 
CY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A VARIETY OF PURE 
bred fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and G: fe Seb: . 
Bivretiort Antwerp, and other Bantows. nvm 
B. & C. 8. 
b4-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 
Ors PIGS._FROM PURE BRED STOCK DIRECT 
from China—very fine of per Ft ames, 
54-tf j bethtown, New-Jersey. 




















TATE. OF NEW-YORK—SEORETARY’S OFFICE. 
854.—T7o the the 


Abany, Aug. 10, — Sherif County © 
few- York—Str: Notice is hereb: en that at the ad 
L ELECTION to be held in ible on the TUESDAY 
e first Monday of November ne e followi 
ORPICERS soo TO BE ELECTED toon: - me 
A Governor, in the place of Horatio Seymour ; 
A yo Governor, in the place of Sanford E. Church ; 
“ R* Commissioner, in the place of Henry Fitzhugh ; 


An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms ; 
All -f whose terms of office will euplee on the last day of 
Oe fepresentative in the Thirty-fourth Go U 
resentative in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the Uni- 
ted tes, for the Third Srpgressional District. composed of 
the Tid, Mild, Vth and th Wards in the City of New- 
York; for the Fourth District, composed of the IVth, VIth, 
Xth and XIVth Wards of the City of New-York; for the Fifth 
ict, composed of the VII and XIIIth Wards in New-York, 
and the City of bb pe ey in Kings County ; for the Sixth 
New'Forks Wr the Sorenin District composed of the Vit 
- ; for the Seven strict, compo of the 
XVith and XXth Wards in New-York: and-for the Righth 
ae pomposed of the XIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Wards 
id rk. 
County Officers also to be selected for said County ; 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Surrogate, in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 
ARecorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou; 
A City Judge, in the place of Welcome RI Beebe: 
A Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. Westervelt ; 
A Register. in the place of Gar. ett Dyckman ; 
Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of 
George G. Glazier, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Henry Arcularius; 
A Police guustioe og the aon wl poy in the place 4 
Dani , Clark, who was ai a vacancy eause 
the death of John McGrath: : " 
‘© Governors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus A. 
Conover and William Pickney, appointed to fill vacancies ; 
A District Attorney, in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, 
who was appointed to filla vacancy caused by the death of 
Nathaniel B. Blunt. 
A Civil Justice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Judicial 
District, composed of the XIIth, XIXth, and XXIId Wards: 
A Police Justice for the Fight Judicial District, composed 
of the XVIth and XXth Wards. Yours respectfully, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, Secretary of State. 


. Suenrirr’s Orrice, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secre- 

tary of State and the requirements of the statute in such case 
made and provided, 3 JOHN ORSER. 
Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 

All the public newspapers in the County will publish the 

ve once in each week until the Election, and then hand in 

’ their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 





before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statues, volume 4 chapter 6, title 3, Mirticle 3, 
part 1, page 140. [53-60] OHN ORSER, Sheriff. 





OR SALE—TWO SHEPHERD DOGS, A MALE AND FE- 

male, of ure scotch blood, and three months old, can be 
had of ANDREW ©. MURRAY, Factoryville, Staten Island, 
N. Y., at $10 each. 53-55 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE 

HAVE NOW READY FOR SALE ONE OF THE MOST 
complete selections of fruit trees ever offered in this part 
the country ; and as thrifty and handsome trees as can be 
found in the- United States apples, pests. peaches, plums, 
Sxap ee, Guiness, strawberries, . Subscribers to this paper 
in it the coming year full directions for mansging 

fruit trees in best manner, a list of the best va- 
rieties. WM. DAY, Morristown, N.J. 


ACH TREES.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE 
from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Ae oS 

ay money pny wy alm oh phetpest varieties. Orders 
em a nk, - 

mouth Goo Nd, Mion °° ABHER HANOE & SON” 











ANCY FOWILS.—SHANGHAI FOWLS—DIRECT IM- 
eer SoR patna Golden Pheasants for sale by 
& WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 





M. AUCTIONEER.—BY JAMES M. MIL- 

‘0 81 en Lane.—James M. Miller will give 

personal attention to Sales of Real Estate at the Mer- 

chants’ ~ and to sales of Household Furniture at the 
of Cattle. 


ies; also his personal attention to ea sale 

VETIA AND LAFAYETTE GOLD MINING COM- 

PURE located at Grass valley. California — organined 

fe tg dl dhe gett rc mage maw on ; its 
worked an 


am 





veins are being highly productive; its 
mill is of t complete in . and now work- 
ing with the most satisfactory results, and its prospects for fu- 


ture founded upon actual experience,.are of an un- 
nature. There was taken out aan to 
inereacing with each Seeiens me ep 
ive report. 
the most mining company in California, 
and {ts Directors tly anticipate quarterly dividends 
of not less than 10 enh yy mek ly, tempeh ae 4 
Payable tober, an 
Jue at he of the ¥ - 
™ Bee Se Gompany in Grass Valle a at the 
few shares, and copies of the charter and by-laws, together 


i 
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HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
pared, a Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
y. N.Y. 
These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirmed. 
These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
Setneiptes on which they are made being rely our 
Among the advantages of this Machineover any others are 
the following: 
1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most pertocs order. 

. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths, 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
cal be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
injury to their health. 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly voy te to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-55 


A NEW FERTILIZER. 


a LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (who have 
been manufacturing Poudrette for the last 14 years,) 
have, by a recently-discovered process, been enabled so com- 
pletey to disinfect Night Soil, as to present to the Agricul- 
a World, that long sought after and greatly to be desired 
article 


PURE NIGHT SOIL, DISINFECTED AND DRIED. 


This article differs from Poudrette, and every other article 
of manure made from human excrement, from the fact that 
it contains no mixture of foreign substance whatever, (except 
5 per cent. of calcined gypsum, which is used to retain any 
fugitive ammonia,) the sulphuretted hydrogen which is the 
offensive gas escaping from Night Soil, is taken from it by a 
peculiar process. It is, also, entirely separated from rubbish 
not smaller than a pin’s head, and so concentrated, that its 
bulk is decreased one-half by manufacture. yet, at the same 
time, none of its virtues are allowed to escape. The Lodi 
Manufacturing Company have selected the Chinese words 
designating dessicated night soil as the name for this article, 


viz. — 
TA-FEU, 
and offer it for sale under the following guarantees: = 

ist.—That it is free from unpleasant odor, and contains 95 
per cent. of night soil concentrated, and 5 per cent. of cal- 
cined gypsum, and nothing else. s 

2d.—That it cannot be surpassed by any other manure in 
the world, either in fertilizing power or in cheapness. 

3d.—That it is equal to Guano in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of Ta-feu to 3pounds of Guano. That it is equal to any super- 
phosphate of lime now in market 7: for pound on any 
crop, and is one-third cheaper than Guano, and twice as cheap 
as super-phosphate. é 

4th.—It contains every kind of good necessary to the growth 
of plants, and is perfectly soluble in water, making, therefore, 
a splendid -dresser on grass and grain. 

It is perfectly dry, and can be bagged or barrelled, and 
sent to any part of the United States. Price $20 per ton, of 
2,240 tbs., for any quantity over 10 tons; under that, $25. No 
charge will be made for cartage or package. 

Persons wishing to try it, can send us any amount, from $3 
upwards, and the exact number of pounds will be forwarded, 
with directions for use. . 
We recommend it strongly on cabbage plants, turnips, 
wheat, grain and grass, either sowed or harrowed in, or asa 
top-dressing, after the grain is up. On cabbages and turnips 
it has already been tried with astonishing results, having 
doubled the size of cabbage plants in a week. 

From Bs. ty? acre will be a first-rate dressing for 
grass in the fall, and for grain followed by grass; a table- 
spoonful is more than sufficient for a cabbage plant. 

All communications must _be addressed to the 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

49-54 74 Cortlandt St. New-York. 











OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NUBSFRY A 
fine stock of the Nzw-Rocue.tz, (or LawTon) BLack»zRRY 
Prants, at six Dollars per Dozen; also the White Fruited 
Variety at 3 dollars per dozen ; also the new or pure Red Ant- 
werp Raspberry, GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
51-76 South Newark, Conn. 








LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 


, to be taken from plants which are in ful] bearing, 
with the true variety of Mammoth fruit, in packages of not 
less than half a dozen. or by the hundred, 
Apply at the office of WM. LAWTON, 

54 Wall-st, New-York. 


Fe Py THIRTY OFFSHOOTS WITH PLENTY OF jeof every man who has a horse whose 
Too 


of the best varieties of improved seed wheat; among 
which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 
Coule’s and pine stem, Seed Rye of the! best winter variety. 


- 9 " 180 & 191 Water-st. 


| UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGF ASSORTMENT 





POULTRY. 
FOWLER, NO. 14 FULTON MARKET, NEW-YORK, 
@ Dealer in live and dressed poultry of_all kinds: for 
Shipping, &. Also all the various kinds, Fancy Poultry. 
PIT Persons having good poultry to dispose of, would do 
. B.— Persons having goo oultr, O} 
well to give Mr. F. a call efure selling elsewhere. 52-64 


SHFEP. P 

HE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS THE FOLLOWING FOR 
sale, which he warrants pure breed in so far as the Meri- 
nos and South-downs are concerned. uth-down Rams, 

and 8 Buck Lambs. 3 Merino Rams, and 6 Buck Lambs. 
Cotswold Rams, and 2 Buck Lambs. . 

Apply to sonw T; cLEW y 

e Park. N. Y¥.; 

50-58 Or, 90 Maiden Lane. 








THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 
NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
AX? THE ONE MOST FREQUENTLY ILL-TREATED, 
neglected, and abused. We have just published a book 
so valuable.to every man who owns a Horse, that no one 
should willingly be without it. It is entitled, 
THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 
and is from the Pe of that celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years in 
this Country, as one of the most successful scientific and pop- 
ular writers and lecturers in this branch of medical and 
surgical science. The book which he now offers to the public 
is the result of many years’ study and practiced experience 
which few have had. 
From the numerous and strong commendations, of distin- 
guished men and the newspaper press, we select the follow - 


ing: 
Extracts from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Gover- 
nor of Mass. 
New-Beprorp, May 11, 1854. 
Dr. Dadd,—Dear Sir:—I hope your new work on the no- 
blest creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in 
subjection (the Horse) will meet with that success, which all 
your efforts in this direction so well deserve. 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun H. CLIFFORD. 
From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Boston, May 13, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp,—My Dear Sir :—I am greatly obliged to you for 
the valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, 
which you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet 
wich the patronage of a discriminating community, 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MRSHALL P. WILDER. 


The *“* Modern Horse Doctor,” by Dr. G. H. Dadd, isa manual 
of genuine science, and ought to be owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well as interest, by every man who 
owns a horse.—Boston Congregationalist. 


Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick 
horses, and explains the secret of his success in this vol.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

The author of this work is well known as a most skilful 
veterinary surgeon. \ His book is bas +d on the soundest com- 
mon sense, and as a hand-book for practical use, we know of 
nothing to compare with it.—Yankee Blade. 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses 
most important qualifications for preparing such @ book as 
this.—New-England Farmer. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co, have just published a very valuable 
work by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the 
causes, nature and treatment of disease, and lameness in 
horses,—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject, ever 
published; and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, 
the horse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many a 
man would it be worth hundreds of dollars every year.—Ind. 
Democrat, Concord. 

By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and 
his diseases, we have ever seen.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work, is, it is practical and plain to the comprehension of 
those farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed. 
The course of treatment favors generally a more sanative 
and rational system of medication than that recommended 
in any previously existing works on farriery.. No farmer or 
owner of a horse should be without this book. Stable keepers, 
stage proprietors and hackmen we believe would derive profit 
by faving at least one copy hung up in their stables for use 
anh reference by their stable men.—Daily News, Philadel- 
phia. 

There is more common sense in this book than + f of the 
kind we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses 
would find it a matter of economy to possess themselves of 
it. It will be of more service than the counsel of a score of 
ordinary doctors.—Albany Courier. 


We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on 
the * Cause, Nature, dnd Treatment of Disease and Lameness 
in Horses,” ever published.—Nantucket Inquirer. 

What we have read of this book induces us to regard it as 
a very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those 
much more competent tojnd e of its value, have given it their 
unqualified approval.—Ev. Traveler, Boston. 

This book supplies a great desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 
mirable treatise on the Horse did not fill, Every man may 
be his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety 
to this noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment 
of the empirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well 
illustrated, and should poparehased by every man who owns 
a horse.—By. Mirror, N. 

This is a book that should be forthwith put into the hands 
of all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, 
for the plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure.— 
McMaking’s Courier, Philadelphia. 

od, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands 
Ao hose ills his affection or his 
purse make it worth while to cure.—Bangor Mercury. 
It is &@ valuable book to those who have the care of horses.— 
Hartford Herald. 

This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
di to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, 





-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRIES.—_MY STOCK OF 
plants for the neg 6 spring is already sold out. For 
e satisfaction of those who wish to know the price at which 
I sell them, I state that it Swe dollars per hundred, 
and not twenty-five nor. cents, as it has been incorrect 
ly ted in the newspapers. ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
1854, Pelham, 





i 


Abie, agent, 107 Pultonrstreet. NY. 


and the remedies which they severally require.—Troy Daily 
Budget. 
He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, who will not 
use such a work to quielity himself for his duties to this ani- 
mal.—Commonwealth, Boston. 
Published by JOHN W; JEWETT & CO., Boston, 

(+) 





Westchester Co,, N.Y. 


Jewert, Proctor & Wori8INTON Cleveland, Ohio. 
Por sale by all Booksellers. 50-63, 
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DEVON CALVES. 
HREE DEVON BULL CALVES—PEDIGREES WILL BE 
given—for sale by Edward G. Faile, West Farms, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 50-58 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE. 
NHE FOLLOWING SHORT-HORN AND OTHER STOCK, 
(all pure bred animals.) were sent out by Mr. Rotch, of 
Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y., to his farm, situate one mile from 
Albion, the county-seat of Edwards Co., Illinois, and are now 
for sale, as the farm is to be disposed of. roe further particu- 
lars address Col. Hudson on the premise 
a.—A red and white bull, calved ‘April 17, 1853; got by 
Prophet, dam corel by Bertram ft. a4 44 :) 4 Conauest by 
Washington, (1566;) ggd Pansey, b ze, (763) ged Prim- 
rose, by Charles, tian’ sf gaged, . by Blyth Domnat, % 55 yen 3 
Prophet (521 :) ggegee' Patriot. (486.) 
ropnet is a grandson o A eed mel (6700,) who_ was 
bred y, Mr. Thomas Bates ; his dam Pheenix, a in herd 
book. Ve ol. V., page 799, as produce fom Prinows, C. 
Rose.—A roan cow, calved OAs. et by West- 
chester, dam White Rose, by Splendid. “eat :) gd Yellow Rose, 
by Young Denton, (963 :) » ee4 Arabella, by North Star, (460 
feqd Au Aurora, ayby Comet, (155 ;) geggd, by Henry, (01 ;) gggggd, 








D) 
anby, (1 
"Westchseter was by Yorkshireman, (5700,) by thus making 
Tea ae S Gencentant on the bull’s side, from the Kirkleav- 
ington her 
rairie Rose.—A red heifer calf from Tea Rose, by Prophet. 
> ediaree 0 uf Tea Rose. 
A red heifer calved in the spring of 1852, by 
Prophet dam dam Balox, by Yorkshireman, (5700 ;) aa pa 
2) ged Princess, by Washington, (1566:) 
Pansey, by. Blaze (763) g Be d Primrose, by Charles, (ars D) 
seeaed. 4, of ay bts Comet. ) ggggegd, by Prince, (21;) 
egad, by r 
é numbers refer to Mt English io bood, where the full 
pedigree of each animal may be fou 
ides the above, there are a few South- downs, and a few 
Frepch 1 merino sheep and lambs, all purely bred, Dorking 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION 
OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE AND NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY, AT HAMILTON SQUARE, IN THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 8d, 4th, 5th, anv 6th, 


1854. 
Te ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY WILL 
be held as above in the City of New-York, from Oct. 3d, 
to 6th, on which occasion upwards of Hight Thousand Dol- 

78 are offered as premiums to be contended for with Cattle 
Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Dairy Products. Farm Imple- 
ments and fachinery, domestic and other Manufactures. 

owers. Fruits and articles in all the mechanical depart- 
ments, the full particulars of which will be found in the List 
of premiums published. A large portion of the Premiums are 
open to competition by persons out of the State. 

wa is believed that this combined Exhibition will be the 

ost extensive ever held in this country, and will afford to 
Exhibitors, advantages never before offered in every depart- 
ment of the Exhibition combining the entire industrial in- 
terest of the farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, horticultur- 
ists and artizans of our country. 

ersons desirous of examinin & list of Premiums and 
Regulations, or of entering stock. iruplemente, or other arti- 
cles for exhibition will please apply to B. P. Johnson, Secretary, 
State Agricultural Rooms, Albany, at the Rooms of the Amer 
can Institute, 351 Broadway, or Janes, Beehe & 
Broadway, New-York, where the Premium List and Regula. 
tions will be furnished, and every desired information in rela- 
tion the exhibition given. 

Stalls and fodder, for stock, and erections for the other 
articles will be provided in season so that all articles designed 
for Exhibition can be taken to the show grounds on their ar- 
rival in the City where the will be provided for and protected. 

The following Railroads have agreed to Geanapert all stock 
and articles on exhibition Free, requiring the freight to be 
advanced on delivery and repaid on return of the articles 
with evidence of being exhibited &c.: Hudson River, New- 
York and Erie, New-York City and Buffalo, Ithica and Owego, 
Canandaigua and Elmira, New-York Central, Rome and 
Watertown, New-York and Harlem, Long Isla’ nd, Troy and 
Boston, and it is presumed all the a leading into New- 
York, will afford the like facilitie 

hpblication to transport ‘articles, ‘should be made in season 

e parse Station Agent. 
. JOHNSON, Sec. M. KELLY, Pres. 

yes .. 1854. 49-53 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
~GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constant on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 

valuable implem 
‘an _ of vorious | kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 











Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvemen 


nts. 
at Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“Way and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive 

presses, peatsains improvements which make them 
he best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob ores, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are Spvereney approved 
wherever t ov! nave been ‘tried. . The Bogardus peg for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 

on Power, large co -wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. rimble} 's Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
— horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

horses. 


STEEL AND COAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
Grice t. $25, Pend herritces at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 


MAOHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
Ti descriptions and sizes. 


Wich RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
B chain ay Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
‘ose, Lead 


ALIPORNIA pL aaets OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
press!y for the Cajifornia and Oregon Markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


by'far 


patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
h one horse. 
AY FAND corns Pane BOLLOCES F Lge a 
Power 8808, yee mprovements whic 
make them by far the best in use, 


Crmest R AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
t 


VU SRESHERS and Prices, requiring trom MBINED—OF 
Three oe pepiaing, from two to eight 

horses to drive Soyer on A horse a _ 

por wane the lates’ he? patterns in the United State: 


min 940" ded 1 1 BA, 
Pee SW CY fay guar rime 
ORN-S) > fy a AND STALK-CUTTERS 
Cc panning eee i sizes.” e 
-tf . 189 and 191 Water street. 


OR RSE, E abe “4 JHRESIESS AND SEPARATORS.— 

The less Chain or Railway Powers of our own man- 

ufacture. rad single bag Me — arene’ for i for one and two 

horses, which. has never bee ghtness in run- 

ning. strength, durabifity, cod economy. Tey are univer- 
sall ty a) proves wherever they have t' 

e Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 

rd Bay wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 





's Circular Wrought-iron arge Cog Wheels, for one 


to six hovses. A new and ——— power. 


4th. Trigbley 's Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

Threshere.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing —— with great rapidity, and scarce ever break- 
ing the srall, 

ne-Horse or “maar Deeadts iccqnbeeasaressebss $25 

Two-Horse dO = ssessccessees re en to $35 

One-Horse Overshot enbiAdgrnegibesncs access 

| en MNOUNO LS MOE ocbb tee dda dodeckocccocscess $33 to $38 


The grail which greatly facilitates cleaning 
e grain and preparing it for the fanning, $10 
Sc aaah neh aa ania MRA naa & Sinks madiined ne wnne tC) 
Ail the above-named machines are ranteed the best in 
the United States. R.L. , 189 & 191 Water st..F4 


ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute a, of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
the mail. "Pri a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
e Ao @ 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
a ew FREE OF POSTAGE, 


Furnish L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
é: on oa Daisy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


im 2 os Lady her own Flower Gardener. Prige 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Cul: ¥ pie 95 cents. 
Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, ane - aoe 
VI. Skinner’s Selements of Agriculture,—Price 25 
VIL. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for ixtipetion, 
Price 25 cents, 
Til. Ho rses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents 
ies oh Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
4 The \ Hlog--ite Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
wa a ore 2 American Bird Fancier— reeding, Raising, &c., 
‘ice 25 cen 
XI. Temeaatlo Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 


e 
~ iL Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
xiv. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
fhe’ Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


e $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
VIL. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. 
. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. 











; $1 
XX1, Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
cents. 
ag aoe = 9 Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
vejce 


XXII. pn UnAS Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. opataye Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


Price 
‘Rerdoirs ‘hee ep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVIL. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. frie $1 25. 

at X. Allen’s Treatise on the Oulture of the Grape. Price 
XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


Price 75 cents. 
XXxX!iI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
Til. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


Price $1 25. 

XXXIV. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randall. Price 
waived b3 Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 


Skinner. e 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
7 - “apdcae The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. 
cen 





ms 




















Price 50 


XXXIK. Hoare on the Oulture of the Grape. Prit2 50 
cen 
XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XL. Gunn’S Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price $3. 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 ce: 

om a Diseases "of “Domestic Animals. Price 75 


ory. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
XLVI. Too uthern culture. Price $i. 
XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Scqteinin ing Hints 
on arranging Parks, oe ta Grounds, &c., ted by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $1 25. 
TLY PUBLISHED. 


The arses Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 


XLVI. 
ion. Price 50 cen 
XLIX. Buist's y Acibtices Flower Garden Directory. Price 


‘1 25. 

L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Guidein Orchard and Gar- 

en Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
8. . 





hich ge PIGS FROM THE sei OF PRINCE ALBERT, 
at Smithfield Clu 


.» Massachusetts, 1853, two to three monins old, 
supplied wit ‘food delivered on ress cars or veasale, 
= root thirty og per pair. Or they = be sent to 

part of the United peony upon receiving a certificate of 
deposit for ‘forty dollars, fom one Posi anaes, rethat upon their 
reception, in good order, free of expense, he pay. 

Ridress Tinie HORTON,” 
Or West Heeae™ Mass. 





GEORGE H. P..FLAGG. 
etd 5 Boston, 








FLAX STRAW. 
yx TRAW WANTED.—THE FLAX 
mpany are xe prepared to ante ee un- 
rotted oa eae led, by the he A a A as 
dried hay in bale: or rit ort be p 
rendered 1 portable. Add 
44-56 WM. iv iiaeee mate. 
MACHINE WORKS. 
poe & CO.8 MACHINE W oer 


Mi kc Son ow. Manufacturers of a great v: 

working machin mn of the most approved st hae 

struction, and effective —_ 

the country; compri op mang 

cars, doors, cash & and blind, sh malin beiseah mp 

and carpenter work, &c., Also, soi 

liar merit, such as for single and double e Tenoning. setts nia a 

- —. from one to four tenons at the a 
js size, or len on large = onal 

re Line cilindsr at ached. Le ew improved Plane- 

ing machine, wi e addition of a side cutter, with which 

the top and edge of tiibos ringed g laned, whether square 

or bevel, at the same operation, the same time neon 

pied in planeing but one side ¢ on mal other machines. They 


also manufacture circular, ory 
i ang 


ing and corn and power h 
Pill ee 
MAR 
J. H. BU 
F.A. 
Mi DUN . 





storehouses, shafting, 
patterns. 


Aor. i L. + Aes 189 1 - Watts AS St ee 163 
reenwich st.; Andrews ess 3 Lawrence 
Machine shop, 51 Broad st., and lav & 


wrence, 
Wilson, 60 Beaver st. : Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal Palace. 


EES AND PLANE Sane a CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

with the addition of many rare Sonate of Fruit Trees, for 

the Crohard and the Garden; 

Roses, for the rotte Plant 1 

Grapery, and Exotic nts for Greenhouse culture, 

logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 

~t mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a 

mp. 








PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
in the marie! for Black- 
’s work, ane 


» Quarrying , Shipping, Plan- 
meat ts nipping, Plan: 
ic Copperamithe, 
Gas Fitters, &., 

roved ‘ABLE MELTING FURNACE 


pr Jewellers, Dentis 
both of which are be 9 








mid th sli sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect 
ee escape of smoke indoors. ‘y 
are compact for shi g. Oircu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
= will be forwarded upon a) a 
Cast Iron Columns —a 
Ssceonars. on hand. The above forge has been awa! aha: 
Silver Medals by the American Institute. New York, aD 
highest premium (Diplomas and Bronze Medals 
Fairs wherever exhibited. ERICK Pe 
31 57 Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 
WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW- REDFORD. MASS., ANTHONY & McA PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to H . Crapo, w invite 


enry 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
¥ruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergr Eroens, Balsam American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Oedrus pee 
tomeria qanenione Norway 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &.. an exten- 
sive peoetnes of Apple, Pear, 

Plum. ary. Seas and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pea ees is very Jaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks = embracing every thing Me ge! of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 


ARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &., of this locality being so favorable to 
= Fear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 
They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE bie 3 See 
which has never existed 


locali 
Prices low, and a liberal peter tothe trade. ™ 
‘New-Bedford. Jam. lst. 1854. 17-48 





OL REALE FISH §' BBLS. ON, 


RE.~-500 
bag I, fs " uality, 3000 Small 
Mackerel, 30 bl bbls. Ni ew a ad. SW Shad pall Rackages 
fs New Herring. 1 000 quintals Ne ‘'New-Dried God 


fish, roe Jars — Anchovies, 500 Ki 


2000 Boxes New Smoked Herritis. Ibs. Wen - 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, ew Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, eae 
on, Trout, Dun-: 
sale teat tame Washington ang W 
y stree een 
May 18th, 1852. a 
NELSON WELLS. 1-53 8. H. WOOD. 





EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE 
S Grass: Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red op: Suen Gora! 


35 $ bbage ; eet s Onions: 


Radish; Squash; Osage 
all other kinds of field and wranses ar veeds. Also Rh 
Asparagus Plante, &. R. L, 

“ant 191 Water street. 





ARD FELT, NO. eS STREET. 
asieienlt ank Books, and = 
Raper and Bee Siationery of every d 


STOCK. 


porter and Deal 
tion. Particular s cee 





FPS PR IS ae ee 


rearing 
e@ 
o nest twenty years. | Othe ae to my 
Ts it of the and most 8. 
ice as convenient is at all times 
yen gh as it takes time to make 
south 





x September is the best to eae the 


Short Horn or Durham ca 
or Jersey an —— gttle, Devons, echt ob went f 


Geir Lacoste, Rekewelh god Lncaln ta nose 
Ved be cn their guard ip purchasing improved 








and ene Lienorant,' which ~~ 
A.B. ‘og. 189 am. 191 Water. 
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Aximatcuie, the Whheel.....-cpeeuyssssesetesoseagiess sree wit . i e 
Rt er ere tw ae aa Mis a Thirteenth Volume of i 
Brown Bread Toast.c......cceceecceseeesccteneeseneeecnoeees e ' 
pes nfo RR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Cattle Sale in Ohio... -esen-eeeseersenteerteereseenseetin cece ste THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL P OF THE co y, 
Cattle; Capital of SM. Baker. Ohio......0.sce.essssssesees 54 eh, soma, APER UNTR 
CHRP RANT Pate. oi... 8S e cee eseeseceee tee eveceeseal 49} - ; diag : 
Connegtiout State Agricultural BhoW......-..cesess-ssesees 51 THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
CHa ier si] A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
Cpt GAMERA THON... eek eeees eee eeeeeceeee 53 nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist, 
t ‘in Algeria SOPryP ttt PITT iki ti ike ht lL 50 N. B. The work is divided into two semiannual volumes of on. each volamé Lavi ‘ 
Comat ACR acs s5-sssyeniccccovnecessocosnasbbane ede . 34 ans “ne al vc we ‘A A16 pages, aving a com 
Ne ee eds oMaaladands «hae 50} . It is beautifully printed with type cast. expressly for it, and-on the best of clear white paper, with 
naaee iia apib gibi Vabe aes 00s oo cbpnstns 53 | Wide margin, so that the sattabese aun be enail stitched - bound together. 5 
Pngland Learning from America........c-.e-eeeeesseeeeseeee 51} _ A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
Fairfield Gonnty Show, (COUD)...-.nccncenseeeenneeranreanees yg | Une for the bound work. a 
sn it ot COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 
Fruit Brees, Bést soil for...........ceceseesseveeseeeees castes 50 Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
Frtit,Carrying'to Market...0.....s.000s0ssssneeteeser enters 55 | and which ean serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar 
Gatden Timplements, Frendhy. ..i....0..60+-see00e seceeeseees 55 
Hide Pleshing asa WANE... 2... eee ee cee eee eee wees 53 
Hogs it Kémtucky.......--..00--eseecnersrnsrereneeesseseesans 54 
Horses, Treatment of Brood Mares........0.-.seeeseesseseees 5a 
Implements, Agricultural......0.......cseseeeecceeeeeeneegeee 49 
MGPRetS 6.5... ciccsceseccesascecccccncsccncccecesscencscscesnes 60 
* Mast” Crop,....cscccceccescceccepecseeecsereseeseberececscees 51 
Machinery Vs. Fingers.........sssseseesesessccereeetareeeeees 51 
Mason and Dixon's Line.........0-seeerseeessensseceeeescnses 56 
NEWYORK CITY GUIDE AND MAP...........cssseeceees 56 
Nei iaeke AMHOUIPAT SHOW. ....0...-0-.--0cccsnseoseesenens 49 
A ene En EAE eee Cee 50 
Peldtigoniums Seedling,..........ce0cseeesseeeedeeeeetecseeves 55 
Plowing deep and Manures.,.......-+00-seceeeeeeeeeneceee ce 53 
Posterior Inventive Genius.............0eeseeeeseecenrreseses 54 
Palse of Various Animals................sseeeceneeeeeseeeeees 54 
Recipes, Mount Savage Bread and Yeast.........-.+-++-++++ 58 
Rice Grop..ecesscsceceecccencsccceecccecceeeee Pessccvessecsces 54 
Shebp Breeding... 0.0.6. .ce cece ceeees tees ssseeseewereeeeees 51 
Short Ttems.. 0.0.0... 6 ccc cececeseeseeeccensecsevccevsstecesees 59 
Six In a Pamily...........ccecccecectecececececcesassseccessees 54 
Subscribers, Notice to......-is--.sseeecctecseneeersereneeees 49 
Tea plant and its Varieties... ...+..scceeresseereeeeceeeses 55 
Veils Injurious ...........seeeeceecescteccccecccssecssccececseen 59 
Virginia State Agricultural Show..............-.scseeeseseees 60 
Women, Hard on the... ..ccec-ecccesessveceesescescccvensens 59 
Wife, Bargain for ........-seeee-+s Pass wcecpsededyovbocestodee 58 











Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new ’ 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 

t of the receipt of their fands, unless other- 
wise informed by letter, Any person particularly desiring 
a Written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
2s was paid by the-original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
clese:them in the presence of the Post-master. Give the Post 
office, atid the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

———@ © o—_—_—_ 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
‘Periodicals. 


Atrangements have been made With several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri 


can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 
Agriculturist 


The American will be furnished 

with. Magazine,one yearfor - -. #400 
4 ata do do - * +) 409 
“ Kp do a 40 
“ Eclectic . do do 6 00 
ca ‘Living Age do - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do 38 
“ Dickens’s Household Words 3 50 


ments, and all exarters relating to the businese department, should be nddressed to 


and the Stock-Breeder; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication‘of the 


day. ; 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, dc., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the Rhbpladeo obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers, chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent’ farmers of this eountry in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not ergarci te A pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Auian,—its principal 
editor for ‘the first ten years—and Mr. Oranex Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 
tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Arsen, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wu. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parper, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 
All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER EN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The Américan Agriculturist is supplied to ar subscribers at.a cost of less than rour CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clnbs for less than two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment-of soils, manures, crops, stock, éc., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, : 
&c,—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 8 do. - - “i LE * 5.00 
“ Edo. 5 do : 160 “ 8.00 
¢ 0 10 do. - - he > eg 15.00 


«do. 20 do, ' . - = pape 25.00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy: gratis. 

The Post-Master, or other person sen a club of twenty-or more, will be, saeited vth an 

» copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribume, or Weekly 
or paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per anntim. 

Subscriptions may be forwardéd by mail at thé risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 

“a nunications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; subecriplons ed yertize 
ishers, 


& CO., 








189, Water street,New-York 


































































